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THE ELIGIBLE MATCH. 


“T congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Mans- 
_ field,” said Mrs. Farmont, ‘‘upon the bril- 


any mother might envy you the honor ef» 
having the wealthy and accomplished Mr, | 
Huntley for a son-in-law.” 

“Zt is truly gratifying to my feelings,” 
sald Mrs, M. ‘that Mary should have made 
so prudent a choice, or rather, as I ought 
perhaps to say, that she should have been 
cho.en by such a man as Mr. Huntley. 
It was mere than I could reasonably have. 
| anticipated for Mary. She will now enjoy 
| all the advantages of the highest social po- 
| Sion, and every wish of her heart will be 
| gratified,” | 
| T am not surprised; Mary, you 
| know, ls very beautiful, and beauty will al- 
| Vays command a fortune, if held at, its 
e Proper price, and not allowed: to go too 

Cheap. But I heard some time ago that 
Sie Was interested in young Alton?” 

} y W ell she—Q! that was nothing serious. 
es a know she became acquainted with 
| ing | as when she was very young, be- 
He on ad scen anything of the world. 
Biv : & very pleasant bey, and it was 

“a range that Mary should love him as 

rother : 


make his ‘ but you know he is obliged to. 


j 


| 


| 
| 


Way in the world; with him ty-chree. ists a 
Yetan unsolved problem. Of course | this, you know, are very frequent, 


— 


M: EZ 
. 


Mary was tov sensible te think of marry- 
ing him.’ . 
‘Were they not at one time engaged?” 


‘“Well—it was only conditional, merely 


liant prospects of your daughter. Almest 2 childish fancy. While on » visit to the 


City of Recks last-winter, she became ac- 
quainted with the wealthy and talented Mr. 
Huntley, who was then, you know, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and when he sued for 
her hand, she did not feel under any obli- 
gation tu reject sucha briiant ofier, on ac- 
count of the fool.sh conversation which had 
passed between her and Alton.” 


“Of course not, of course not. 1 un- |) 


derstand Mr. Huntley has been married be- 
fore. Had you any acquaintance with his 
former wife?’’ 
“None, except what I have gathered from 
his remarks. My impression is, that she~ 


iwas such a spoiled child, that the poor 


man felt relieved when she was gone. He 
buried his wife seven years ago, and his 
only child sleeps in the same grave with its 
mother,” 

‘Fortunate for Mary that the child died, 
as she will now escape the trials of a step- 
mother. But her husband must be consid - 
erably older than herself?” | | 

“Only fifteen years dillerence, Mary is 
now eighteen, and Mr. Huntley is but thir- 
Greater contrasts in age than 
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MOsME 


SCENES 


“QO! yes, | regard Mary as truly fortunate, 
to have made so eligible a match.’’ 
Soon alter this conversation, Mrs. Mans- 


field’s intimate friend concluded her eall, 


and took her departure. We too, gentle 
reader, will take our leave of both. these 
ladies, aml transporting ourselves Over a 
eriod of ten years, we will enter the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. linntley. Lome did I 
say? “No, no. | 

‘Tis nomE Where’erthe heart is, 

W here’er the loved ones dwell.”’ 

This splendid residence is nota home, 
but we will enter it, and make the aequ 
tance of its inmates. 
in thie spacious hall, ner in the rorgeously 
furnished dfawing rooms, but will- pass 
directly to the bourdoir of the mistress 
of the mansion. Here every thing is 
luxurious in the extremie, but our chief 
interest is in taat pale, statue-like ludy who 
is spreading the flounces of her rich silk 
dress over that costly divan, while her 
seems absorbed in the con- 
tents of tae book before her. The crim- 
som curtains that drape the windows cast a 
faint rose-tint over her marble features. It 
needs only the warm glow of soul-light 
from within, to render her superbly beau- 
tiful, but that glow is wanting. See! she 
raises her eyes from her book. Do not 
start. ‘Our visit is a mesmeric one, and 
she will not perceive us. She soliloquizes. 
Let us listen. ‘‘How true! how true!’ 
She takes up the book and réads aloud. 
“In all the peopled deserts of this world, 
there is no loneliness, there can be none to 


be at all compared with that of the unloved 


wife.’ “Inthe very depths of my soul, I 
feel the truth of these words. Society all 
hollow and heartless as it is, is but a mock- 
ery of my loneliness. I want sympathy, I 
want affection, and these are forever denied 
me.’’ Here she laid aside her book, and 
. burying her face in her hands she sat mo- 
tionless for many minutes, then raising her 
face, not tearful, but expressive of a petri- 
fied heart, she turned and pulled a silver 
tassel, which was suspended near the divan 
on which she sat. In a moment the door 
was opened. by a very pretty mulatto girl, 
who enquired for her ‘mistress’ 
orders. 
“Come in Martha, I want to talk with 
you. You asked me yesterday if I was 
Ww you should marry Tom.” 


We will not 


“Ves ma’m, 
suddenly brighter. 
“Well, I i ave been thinking about ins 


and Martha’s eyes S grew 


that it will not do. You must tell ‘Lom 
that I cannot consent to it, and IT am not 


W lings he should come to the house any 
‘more,”’ 


Martha’s eyes fell, 
“Yes ma’am,”’ she quietly withdrew. 
“How would the noble and generons Al- 
1 despise me for this, if he knew it. 


do it in self-defence. 'l'’om is dey otedly at- 
tached to Martha, and it would torture me 


in the conscious love of a husband. 
should burst with envy. 
dure it.” 

Just at this moment a stately majeste- 
rial looking gentleman entered. the apart- 
ment. Without casting a glance at the la- 


1 could not en- 


wood book-case, and drawing thence a vol- 
ume, he seated himself by the grate, with 
his back towards the lady, xtid began to 
examine its contents. After a few minutes, 
the lady broke the silence, saying in a sar- 


by your civility Mr. Huntley, 1 hope your 
extraordinary efforts to be agreeable, will 
not prove too much for your constitution.” 

“Madam, will thank you not to inter 
rupt me.” 
“Tf you wish to read without interruy- 
tion, I would advise you to go to the Li- 
brary.” 

“T will go. where I please in my own 
house Madam.” 
Mary rose from her seat, and casting upo? 
her husband a look in which all the ev! 
passions of her nature seemed to be col 
centrated, she left the apartment. 
- For ten years she had been accustomed 
to this cold ‘neglect on the part of her hus- 
band, and still, every fresh instance Was 
like a poisoned arrow, which rankled, not 
in her affections, but in her pride. Indig- 
nation, rescutment, and scorn were thre emo 
tions which the presence or thought of her. 
husband never failed to excite. “rue, she 
had married for wealth and position. 
had these, and consistency required ' 
she should be satisfied. But alas! in - 
youthful inexperience, she knew not the ne 
cessities of her own being. — Imposed upon 


hat 


She continued to soliloquize, “but must 


to see my ‘Maid going about looking happy, . 


dy on the divan, he proceeded to the rose- 


castic tone: “I feel myself highly flattered 


She 


Matter , and have come to the conclusion 


and with another | 
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HOME SCENES. 
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the false glitter of society, 


she vainly imagined that all are happy who | 


are per mitted to move in that charmed. cir- 
cle. She did not know that love is wo- 


man’s vital air, that without it, though she 


may continue to breathe and move, the life 

of the soul is wanting, and the world with | 

all its pomp and show, with all its gaiety 
and excitement, is but a living tomb. 

Mrs. Huntley ordered her carriage, and - 
~ proceeded to make some visits of ceremony. | 
To have seen her, cold, haughty and majes- 
tic, as she passed through the lifeless forms 
of civility among her fashionable acquain- 
tances, none would have. dreamed that she 
ever hada heart. Alas! her heart had been 
laid a sacrifice, bleeding and writhing in 
mortal agony, upon the altay’of mammon. 

Just as the sun was setting, Mrs. Hunt- 
ley is again alone in her bourdoir. She is 
i standing by her window, looking out upon 

the passers by. She sees Henry Alton on 
~ the side-walk, with a happy looking crea- 
ture hanging on his arm, who seems listen- | 
ing with. pleased attention to the agreeable 
words addressed to her by her companion. 

_ Why does such a deadly pallor overspread | 

the features of Mary? W hy does she trem-_ 

_ bleso violently? No, she does not leve 

_ Alton now, the power of loving has long 

since been paralised, ut she envies the hap- | 
 piness of his wife. 

When he has witnessed her lofty and re- 

_ pulsive bearing, and gazed upon the icy 

coldnesss of her automaton features, from 

Which every trace of a winning expression 
has vanished, Alton has often blest his 
‘tars, that Mary Mansfield did not 
m come his wife. ‘He does not reflect how | 
very different she might have been, if she | 
had not made aN ELIGIBLE MATCH. 
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PARTING. 
Tis sad to part ¢’en with the thoueht 
That we shall meet aernin, 
Fcr then it is that we are taught, 
A lesson with deep sorrow fi aught, 
low firmly, Silently is wrought, 
Affections y iewless chain, 


Long eve that hour we’ may have known 
The bondage of the heart, 
oe as uprooting winds alone, 
dec the tree has crown, 
Nuch they love, is only known 
When ieee who love must part. 


¥ = 


For the Aurora. 


LITT LE LOVE-WORDS. 


BY MRS. L. VIRGINIA FRENCH. 


“Dante! there is no light in the house 
when yo are ill!” and the aching head of 
the young wilfe-was drawn tenderly to her 
husband’s bosom, while with the gentle 
‘touch of love's true magnetism, he smoothed 

back from her throbbing temples the dis- 
heveled waves of soft brown hair. She 
raised her head for a moment: pressed a 
grateful kiss upon the broad white brow, 
which to her, was always so beautiful, and 
nestling down beneath a loving arm, blest 
and peaceful as the dove in her downy nest, 

the bright head drooped alittle, the rounded 
limbs relaxed, and_ she sank away into a 
sweet and balmy slumber. 
Those little love-words! how they fell 
like drops of a honied nepenthe on her ach- 
ing senses; and though they were the moan 
of: a heart whose best light was the glance 
of her blue eye, yet they swept over her 
heart-strings, thrilling every chord to sweet- 
est music. Already had they stilled one 


half her suffering, and though the quick 


pain-throb still beat in her blue veined tem- 

ples, it had no power to drown the sweet 
strong voice of her soul, which went sing- 
ing through the béantifal gate of dreams— 
“Yond, Faithful and true! — fond, Farthful 
cand true!’ 

Does the worldling say, with his well- 
bred sneer—‘“‘an episode of the honey- 
moon?” Not so. Years, ‘“many-braided 
years” had rolled away since they stood be- 
fore God's holy altar, and plighted their 
solemn vows. When love came to their 
lives, it was like young spring verdure 
bursting brightly through dark brown buds; 
vet was it not a passion-flower springing 


‘inte gorgeous beauty, and fading away with | 


‘the summer—but like the hardy and vigor- 
| ous oak it struck its roots ceep, ‘and deeper, 
into the rich soil, and threw forth its strong, 
out-spreading branches, alike to sunshine 
and te storm. It is not to be supposed 
that either was perfect, or even that either 
deemed the other so, perhaps——yet they 
knew that thev had toved w orthily, and to- 
‘gether they felt their souls rich. to enjoy . 


ilife’s blessings, and strong to take up its 


burdens. If there was one of the ‘‘eom- 
mandmeuts” Ww hich they sought earnestly 
to obey, it was that. “new eommandiment” 
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LITTLE LOVE-WORDS. 


of the Savior, ‘‘Love one another.” We 


discord mingled in their soft home music, 
no aching brow was ever denied the ca- 
ress of cool and pleasant fingers, no disap- 
pointed spirit ever passed unsoothed by the 
harmonies of happiness, no grieved heart 


ever craved in vain the holy ministrations 
of love. | 


Oh! ye whom “God has jeined together,” 
ye who ‘“‘love one another,” ye who tread 


-dife’s journey together, be not chary of the 


little love-words! Bethink thee, gentle lady, 
of the noble heart that loves thee, and that 
for thy sake wages war with the world. Is 
it ever weary with the strife? Does it ever 
droop beneath the long day’s toil? Tune 
is the heart which bestshould know. Ask 
and see if it be so. Then love him, and 
cheer him with that love. Assure him that 
in everything he does, your heart is with 
him, and believe me, he will not often do 


wrong. Let the little love-words flock out, 


like bees, honey-laden, but stingless, and 
go searching deep in his heart’s garden for 
blossoms—be sure that they will find some, 
even though they may be but few. You 
may think him cold, and say he does not 
need such ministrations—not so,—we all 
need them. ‘Yothe world—to you even, if 
yours 1s nota sympathetic nature, he may 
wear the outward semblance of sternness, 


tell her again and again, that she is dear to 
you, the very “‘light’’ of your heart and _ 


house. <All life has its sorrow and suffer- 
ing, but she will gather from a few low, 
honied words of yours, nectar sufficient to 


sweeten many a bitter cup, and so drink | 
the wormwood unmurmuring. You may. 


have lived her *‘companion’’ for years, and. 


yet never discovered the full riches of her 


heart. ‘‘J love you’’ 3s the open sesame to 
its treasures. 


Seek to understand her, 


Strive to look into the depths of her nature. 


Listen if the glad tones of her voice are 
lowered and broken since she became your. 


wife; watch if the blush-rose is paler on 
her cheek than before she was a@ bride. If 
so all is not well. 


wears the sackcloth of desolation, and her 
weary spirit iaimts under the ‘heat and bur- 
den of the day.’’ The sweet, uncomplain- 
ing lip may grect you with a smile, but the 


light in her eye is only a tear, which she | 
turns quickly aside to dash away; —alone, 


they rain over the white and suffering face, 
in your presene? they are with a martyr-like 


effort, forced back upon her heart. Ob 
‘then be not so sparing of the little love 
words! . When you leave her, let itbe with 


a-whole summer’s sunshine garnered 1 
your smile, and when you come again bring 


but approach, look nearer, look deeper into } not in your cold, indifferent eyes that dreal 


those impassive eyes, and you will see the 
begzared and desolate expression—the great 
hunger of a famishing soul—which your 
love alone can satisfy. Do not deny it, 
but give it freely, joyfully, and bless God 
for the power of conterring so great a hap- 
piness. ‘Tell your busband that. you love 
hin. Do not send him out to stare life in 
the face, to meet its mockery and endure its 
frown, without those sweet whispers from 
your heart, which shall ever rise like the 
harpings of angels, over the din of the 
world, singing ever in his ear the pleasant 
chorus: ‘‘/ond, faithful, and true!—fond, 
Faithful, and true!’ 

And you, proud man, think not that love, 
and the expression ot it, 1s less your duty. 


The gentle heart which you have won, and | 


which you have sworn ‘‘to love, to cherish, 
until death do us part,’? will always need 
your kindly care. Do not allow her to 


take your affection as a matter of course. | closed, the gentle hand stilfened, the se 
This cannot satisfy a loving woman’s heart: | heart pulseless; the lithe form white ie 
Praise her, encourage her, confide in her, |rigid, and soon to be hidden away " 


a hless 
‘shudder at-the thought how sgon the bless¢ 


iness of desolation which stares out from the 
leaden sky of winter upon te destitute, 1 
homeless. When she flees to you like the 
weary bird, which folds its wing 3m sone 
stately Palm, and dips its bosom, eovere 
with the dust of the desert in the cool rt 
freshing fountain—oh! let her slumber 
there awhile in the shadow of your love 
while the spice-winds from the foliage, and 
your heart’s fountain sings cheerily its hap- 


py song: ‘Fond, faithjul and true? Jon 
Jaithful and true!’ 


Do you ever look forward to the go? 
out of the sweet “light’’ of your house 
Does Fear, the dread ‘dweller on th’ 
threshholil’”’ of Love, sit beside you throug! 
the dark hours, and follow your every 
tion with its lurid, haunting eyes? Do you 


‘light’’ of your home may pass away iro! | 
VCD 

your hearthstone forever--the 


She may seem to you. 
cheerful and unrepining, while her soul 
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CHRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
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you, under the snow, and the grave dark. 
Oh! then never be chary of the little love-' 
words—but let your loved ones pass into 
the golden gates of the Celestial City, still 
singing in their hour of glory and triumph, 
«Fond, faithful and true! fond, faithful 


und true!’ 


For the Aurora. 


CHRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


BY INDA. | 


“And seeing the multitude he went up intoa moun- 
tain.”* 


Bright shone the sun in all his morning 
splendor, as he wended his glorious course 


+ on through the bl:e and clondiess sky. As 


a bright picture lay the Holy Land—spread 
out in all its quiet beauty. Thousands of 
the descendants of Abraham stood crowd- 
ing round the lofty hill—with its dark green 
crown of fohage—standing in bold relief 
out against the calm, blue sky. Slowly 
and painfully up its sides, walked a group 
of noble men. Dark Galliieans, stern, 
rigid fishermen were they—yet all that 


tention their upward course. In advance 
of them, walked one—that the earth felt 


presence —whom nature acknowledged as 
her Creator. Weary and travel-worn was 
he—the coarse robe which covered his di- 
Vine form, ‘was torn—all his appearance 
Wag lowly, yet in him those proud Phari- 


countless host watched with breathless at-. 


herself honored to be counted worthy cf his | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


deemer! ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
Do not some, evenof his professed follow- 
ers, in our day, join with the world in call- 
ing the proud happy, and despising the 
lowly? Let us glance at a scene in yonder 
drawing-room. 

“Good! Phat is rich! 
the news Fannie?’ and the speaker, a 


| proud, haughty, beautiful girl, turned to 


her companion, a meek, gentle maiden, 


and stood, with her arms folded gracefully 


over her breast, awaiting an answer. 

have not—to what no you refer, Ca- 
rie?’’? was the quiet reply, and the young 
speaker lifted her soft eyes to the brilliant 
radiant face of the other. 

havn’t?) Well listen while I tell 
you, and prepare to rejoice with me,’”’ and 
she threw herself gaily into the arm chair 
by her side, and proceeded. ‘You know 
what a proud gizl is our neighbor over the 
way, well, yesterday her father being called 
on ior a heavy debt, endeavored to obtain 
gold for tons of bank notes which he had, 
but the paper he found was worthless, and 
consequently, he was compelled to ‘‘fail.’”’ 
Not being man enough to face his trouLles, 
he shot himself, and left his invalid wite 
and useless daughter to sustain the shock 
too great for himself. Is not that a down- 
fallto the pride of the girl? To-day be- 


fore you came, Cousin, the auctioneer’s red 


flag hung from her window, and all their - 


spleadid furniture was sold to one and an- 
other. They say she was terribly aitiicted. 
As they went out to seek their humble 
home, they met several of their old ac- 


Sees saw that which thoy felt was superior; quaintances, but they passed without recog- 


to themselves. 


And now he has reached nizing them. 


IT acknewledged felt a lit- 


the summit—he pauses for a moment then! tle for her,“but did not manifest it, as she 


turns—casts over allthat vast throng his 
tmuild loving eye, with at glance full of 
A shade steals o’er his 
radiant countenance—tis the efiect of phys- 


| eal weakness and turning quietly, he sat 


himself on the cool gra; stones. ‘And 
— When he was set liis disciples came unto 
him” Crowding around him came. those 
tweive stern men—and with their eyes fixed 
IN reverent love upon his calm holy face, 
they knelt round him—and ina sweet Clear 
“he opened his mouth and taught 
them Saying: 

“Blessed are the in spirit.” 


With What infinite sweetness did those 
rds fall. from the lips of our dear KRe- 


4 


ticed her, I passed her as a pertect stranger. 
[s’nt it good? Pride went before destruc- 
tiou, and a haughty spirit before a fall this 
time surely.” 

«Qh, Carrie, how could you have done 
so!’”’? and her fair cousin raised her tearful 
eyestoherface. ‘Did you doas you would 
ve done by? Poor thing, I pity her from 
gone? I would visit and console her im 
her poverty, and erideavor to aid her. 


~Scornfully the lips of the young girl 


| curled, and shaking back her dark ringlets 


from her white brow she playfully said: 


“Why Cousin Parson, ho. should I. 


| 


Have you heard 
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is now poor, and as none of the ‘ton™ no-- 


Do vou know where she has _ 
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know? Am Imyneighbor’s keeper? But. 


seriously, Fannie, are you in earnest?— 


What would our ‘‘set’’ say if the fashion- | 


able Miss I*anmie Clompton would go 
searching through the dread Five Poiuts, 
for a poor, broken-down aristo:rat.—Good! 
But you must do no such thing, it would 
be vour eternal disgrace.” 
“What care 1 for that?” asked the meek 
young pleader. 


| CIIRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


would we not like to be regarded by our. 


friends with their old kindness? 
after we may feel the need of sympathy. 
Should our fathers fail would we not de- 
sire aid?) What would we do Carrie?” _ 
“Do? I tell you what Zwould do. I 
feel able to care for myself. I know my- 
self to be equal to the@ask without aid 
from any one. <Are you not equal to it, 
Fannie?” 

am not,’’ was the meek reply. 
feel unable without aid. But you have not 
informed we where | may find the Lan- 
dons?” | 

“Well, if you are determined to go, 1 
will teil you, but you will be regarded as 
one also indigent, if you are seen there.’’ 

am indigent, was the an- 
swer, as her cousin arose to leave, in order 


to seek her acqnaintance—‘‘what are all 
those possessions but trash; useless and 


-cumbersome?—we must leave them to oth- 


She was gone. 


ers—the moth and rust cerrupt, and the 
thieves break through and steal.” 
A moment: more her 
young friend stood gazing aiter her, listen- 
ing to her retirmg footsteps, then with a 
Jaugh she sprang from her seat, and ex- 
“What a fool Cousin Fannie is—we 


poor’’—and she sauntered up to her miror 


and gazed with admiration on the fair, 
handsome face, the graceful, haughty head 
with its wealth of glossy curls, and asmile 
shook her full, red lips as she said: “No 
indeed, we are truly rich—in gold, beauty 
and intelleet-—what more would she have?’’ 


Hurriedly did Fannie Clompton leave 
the splendid palace-like dwelling of her un- 
cle. On mercy’s errand did she go through 
the fashionable quarter of the city——on into 
the neat, humble tenements of the poor. 
She found the residence of her old acqnain- 


- 


And here- | 


| 


one so humble in her nature and spirit as 
Fannie. Yet when she so kindly entered 
her humble dwelling—took her hand with 


a warm, loving clasp, she felt how she had. 


wronged herself in not seeking the com- 
panionship of one so infinitely her superior, 
vet so humble and lowly. Gentle, sooth- 
ing words she spake to the bruised and 


bleeding heart, and the tears fell fast—not 


“Should our fathers fail, | 


such as she had shed—not the burning 
tears of an impatient spirit, chafing be- 
neath the dispensations of Providence— 
but ot humble¢ penitence. And as she 


left to. return to her worldly cousin, she — 


was followed by blessings from a wounded 


heart, comforted and healed by her sweet | 


consoling words—and the inmate of that 
cottage felt as though an angel had visited 
her. On her return to her luxurious home, 
she received many scornful glances, but she 
heeded them not—she had been about hier 


Master’s business, and the great peace of | 


God was in her soul. 


The Cholera! The Cholera! The dread 
pestilence was in the crowded city—and the 
wail of the mourners superseded the sound 
of mirth, and the death-earts filled the 
streets, bearing the dead to their last rest- 
ing place. ‘The destroying angel had 


— 


stretched forth his sword over the doomed | 


city, and the old and the voung, the eulti- 
vated and untutored, the rich and the poor 
without distinction, were ent down. ‘There 
was mourning in the stately dwelling of 


the Clomptons—and sad, sad faces—tow 


whispered words and noiseless steps, for 
in a darkened room lay the two maidens— 
ther lives fast ebbing away. For hours 
they had raved in delirium, but as the 
death angel grasped them in his strons 
arm to bear them to their eternal homes, 
once nore the light. of reason beamed 1m 
their eyes. They knew ‘full well that the 
hour of death had come—to one the knowl- 
edge was joyful, for she expected to. hear 
the plaudit of ‘‘Well done and faith- 
ful servant—enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’”? Not so with the gay, light-hearted 
Carrie, she knew full well she had been a 
unfaithful servant. As she lay 80 white 
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| and ghastly, with conscience dome 
: | 'work of a life-time; flashing across het 
| | had never been, for the! memory came the remembrance 01 the con- 
| ghty girl had refused the friendship of] versation they had had—and as she cazed 


on the radiant face of the dying young 
Christian, she exclaimed: 

“You were right, annie, | was wrong. 
I was poor, truly poor, but you. were rich 
‘yall that is valuable. Oh! would that I 
had thought myself poor then, 1 might 
have been rich now in the things needful. 
You were poor in spirit and yours is the 


Kingdom of Heaven, while 1 am cast} 


out.” | | 
She ceased—in a moment more their freed 


spirits left their bodies—the one welcomed 
by angels, conducted by cherubim and ser- 
aphim to the right hand ef the Majesty on 
high—to join withthe white robed chorus, 
in chanting the praises of the Lamb which 
taketh away the sin of the world—the oth- 
erinto blackness of darkness forever. 
‘Truly, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


For the Aurora. 
EMMA LISLE. 


BY CLIFFORD. 


When the summer flowers were dying, 
And on the ground the leaves were lying, 
When the trees were bending--sighing, 
When came the winter chill and wild, 
Then died our darling, 


Lisle. 


In the morn her eyes were beaming bright, 
And the falling of her step was light, | 
But all their echoes died ere night, | 
Not a laugh, a look or smile 
- Came from the darling 
Finma Lisle. 


And the low sweet voiee—died died, away, 
While no more we heard her romp and play, 
Then came alas! the sorrowin e day, 

And in the grave we lay our child,. 

x Our hope, our darling 


Emma Lisle. 


With the folded hands upon her breast, 

While the little form in white was drest, 

la the grave we lay her lone to rest, 

Though spring again in heauty siniles, 


MOUNT.—-EMMA LISI. 


No more will bloom our 


faome Lisle. 


In the silent earth now sleens our dear 


O’er the grassy mound we drop a tear, 
That the loving one no more is here: 
But in heaven we'll see her sinile; 
The lost, the darling 


. 
Kmina Lisle 


NARRATIVE OF A POOR SEAMSTRESS, 


IN FOUR PARTS. ~ 


PART ITI. 


I dont know how it was. or how it came, 
about, but one day John Newland asked ine if 
i would go wiih him to the lecture, in one of 
the college-rooms. Ah! I thought if I only 
could! but my poor, plain, faded dresses; my 
unfashionable shawl, and bonnet without flow- 
ers, feathers, or truming suitable to wear with 
him. [ stammered out something about my 
dress, and he looked so funnilly astonished! 
“Why,” satd he, ‘we men I beleive seldom 
think of that! You always look well enough, 
and Um glad from my heart you’re not fashioh- 
able. I did get so tired of my sister, forever 


so sensible as to care nothing about it. 
Tt was not that I cared nothing about it: [ 


jdid care somewhat. Not for fashions to be 


sure, but 1 wanted something new. [had got 
so tired of my cne merino dress for winter, 
and my gingham gown that [ wore for best in 


| summer, that it was hardly a wonder I longed 


fora change. Still I had a way of dressing, 


that I suppose made ine look rather well. Mrs. 


Coldwater gave me sometimes an old collar, a 
pair of Ince sleeves, well worn, but I could 
mend them up so that they looked neat, and 
even dressy. 
] wondered at myself afterwards, for daring 
to accept his invitation without first asking 
Mrs. Coldwater. J never saw a woman look 
as she did when she cried, “Why! where are 


you going, child? 
“To the lecture with me, aunty, haye you any 


objections?” said John. 
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“Well, really! I—I don’t know about it; h summer’s grass, since I had caused it to | 
|| I~—I didn’t think of such a thing.” 


| be turfed, and I hoped that God allowed the 
“But I did, aunty,” said Jobn, his splendid departed to be witnesses of the happiness of 
| 


face all lighted up; “J think it is time, Mary | their loved ones—not of their sorrows—O. no! 
should see and hear a little something of this} I would never have them know their sorrows! 
| great world, if it is only to hear one of our} Suddenly John was ealled away from his | 
| students lecture.” 
: Mrs. Coldwater did not reply, but moved 
| ; coldly and somewhat stately, for her, from the 
room. 


Studies; called home. It was very strange, he | 
said, io him; but there came a second and _ 
more peremptory letter, saying that his mother } 
tay was ill. > It was a sorrowful packing up, and | 
t That brilliant lecture hall! I soon forgot the } we had not the chance to be alone tovether, 
ti severe look of my mistress, all my hard work} Mrs. Coldwater at every turn seemed to be 
and even John, as I gazed about me. Idid| at our elbow. He only had chance to say, | 
| not notice that anybody looked or smiled at} «he true, be true to me, Mary, whatever hap- f 
little old-fashioned me, though doubtless many; pens. L[ will write to yon and alwavs love you 
did; perhaps wondered who that fine looking wherever [ ys.” : 
| student had picked up. The brilliant lights, And he was gone. | 
| luminous pictures on the wall, stuecoed ceiling! Tho house was a cold, dveary tomb. 
were objects of never ceasing admiration. The! ehamber was empty. It was still the same— | 
bright, beautiful faces of the students! they bed-hangings, window-cuttains. everything but } 
_ looked to me like so many kings and princes. | the little valise was rone——the trunk was one, I 
T was in an enchanted palace. And then the| John was fone, ee 
language of the speaker! so fresh! so sparkling, 
so fullof lively images, 0 ! how I did enjoy 
| that night ! I was intoxicated with delight. 
I could hardly speak going home, except tosay, 
“how beautiful! O, how beautiful !” 

“Well, I declare! it’s as good as a feast to 
take you anywhere, little Mary; you must go 
again !”? said John, laughing. 

“Tm not sure that I should dare;’ I said, 
-“T know Mrs. Coldwater did not like it.”’ 

‘,Psha ! it is none of her business;”’ he said, | aN 
impatiently. Then he corrected himself, “that| _ smiled to myself, but. said 
is; to be sure she has charge of you, and im- think my cheek might have changed co : 
agines herself to take the place of a mother, I little; but I hugged my blesagd secret—0 s 
suppose. But then she should be willing to |J¢#!ously, so closely! Twas so happy. 
let you go with me,” he added. | A change was coming, another change. For | 

T thought he intended to say something more, | six long months I waited patiently for sonie 
for he pressed my arm slightly, and that fright- | word—a Ietter, a message. Nonecame. My 
ened me, so I rattled on about the lecture. heart first felt faint, then grew sick, cold 2a 

I did goagain andagain. I did study with) heavy. Alas! had he forgotten me so soon: | 
him; I did listen—aye! even to a declaration; No, no; [ would not believe it; I could not. A..| 


Mrs. Coldwater became a little more social. | 
She even talked to me of John’s evident liking 
forme. “But, dear me, boys will be boys, | 
you know. J was half afraid he might. act — 
foolishly and think he loved you. Dear me, 
if such a thing had happened, I should hardly 
have known what to do—for his family is the — 
wealthiest and proudest in the State ef South » 
Carolina! Why, even their dressing maids | 


wear silk gowns and gold chains 


{| 


of his love! hoped against hope. Little Jenny’s more that. 
©! the heart throb that I had then! none} mother was taken ill, then died, leaving the 
but a poor, motherless,; almost friendless girl beautiful child alone once more. W hat was 
| can feel. JI was beloved, poor Mary! the emi-| be done? JI could not bear the thought ° - 
grant’s daughter, by this noble man! I never | placing her, delicate and lovely as she was, as | 
os | thought of his wealth, no, not ance, then; or if| lovely, in some family to work and grow Boy 
I did, it seemed a something separate from | ing and pale as had been my fate. That must 
him—a something I could do without! And, not be thought of; no not for, one momen . 
I was too happy for that brief time. I tried to; My disapointed heart turned in that erie -_ | 
imagine how my poor’mother would feel did | its thoughts, hopes, wisucs. Mrs. Coldwater 
she knaw the prospect in store for her little! did not want her; one extra person 1D her fan 
i Mary. And my father! I thought of him ly-| ily was allshe could provide for. O, the wea) 
oc we i ing in his quiet grave, now covered with the| nights and days! the tears I shed, the dee? 
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bat silent groans that. inwardly almost burst 
my heart. 

But something must be done! Tears and 

ishs availed nothing. Jenny, to be sure, was 
staying with a kind neighbor for a while, but 
+ would not be for long. The neighbor was 
poor, and denny eres ved for her dead. second 
mother—for me. Iler eyes were heayy with 
weeping-—poor little darling ! 

One day although L was sad and dispirited, 
a bright thought came into my head, Yhe poor 
womaa who had died, bad rented with her two 
larve rooms, asmaller one, over the entry large 
enough only for a bed, a table and two or three 
chairs, besides a little stove. ° Lt was uneom- 
fortably small, to be sure; but then light and 


cheerful, and looking out in the busy strect. 
The dear, good woman had given Jenny most 
Could [ not seil the 


of her poor furniture. 
vreater part of this, pay for my rent far in ad- 
vance, and find sewing at the shops, and at the 
hands of friends ? 

[hegan to feel somewhat happier as this 
project took shape, and though I felt sadly de- 


ceived, forgotten, neglected, would not let it: 
prey upon my mind, 


All day I kept the cruel 


thoughts away, but at night they would come. 


There is something inexpressibly Ayitter 


You. 


the feeling that you have been,deceived. | 
nave taken out the whole treasures of vour 


heart, aud given them to the loved one; they, 


dear and beautiful as they were to you, have 
thrown away aus Woi nothing, as cold, 
doad ; ashes, 

Alas! The littl room was taken. 
Coldwater promised to give and get me 


Lhad similar encour: urement from two or three 
al] SHY ST 


as hear my 


The sw eet he 
heart as love had been. 
hothing tuok the place af t} 1at—nothing. 

Our room was 2 leliehtful, COSY place. 
“indlord had heen kind to say that 
it l would Like to put my bed 4 in the garret, so 
isto make more room, | was welcome. Of 


Ourse Lae: ‘epted that offer out of regard for 
MY own he: alth. 


til, 
Lhe ear pet the table, chains, the 


tiny { 
nite a stove tiiwhich Jenny must | 
eam how or me. 


ble 
wud avreeable, 1 must settle down 


That fate was fixed. 


~Never more should man de- 
She 


Way with love! 


mcs would live for dear Jenny. 
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A POOR SEAMSTRESS 


york, | 
Now with Jeuny’s dear little 


head | my boson every Nieht, 
ad was aimost | 


But: 


Qur room really prei- 


All was comforta- | 


— 


should go to school, she should still dress neat- 
ly and at home she should learn to work a lit- 
tle for me. 

L had_oeeasionally gone to see little Bob. 
The brave fellow always greeted me with a 
sinile, though [could see that his jacket had | 
grown tov large for him, and his face had a 
wen look, One day I called at the shop where 
he was at work and asT lifted the lateh, [ saw 
through the glass door the brutal man who had 
him in charge, strike him to the floor with a 
jack-plane. The sight maddened me: I flew 
Hin , raised the poor little creature, and saw the 
blood streaming down his pale cheeks. 

“Fatherless and motherless! O, brutes! 
wretehes!” [ eried: and that was all I found 
pawer to say. J begged one of the men to go 
for a carriage, and little Bob was taken to my 
poor home. She wicked man who had been 
his tyrant, never dared to oppose me; and thus 
[ had one more to labor for. [could not get 
his clothes, so while he was lying on his bed, 
white, but recovering, [ worked away at my 
needle harder than ever. Le told me then all 
that he had suffered, wretched little hero! 
I{ow he had slept! how fed—or rather starved 


- 


After he eot well, was inspired witht. 
resolution to send him to school, I sat up | 
night after night, almost till morning, while he 
slept, to make over some old clothes that had | 
been kind!y given me, that he might look as | 
hwellas Jenny. And when he wasdressed, and | 
| 


had fis satehel om his arm, the thought came 
over me, perhaps he will go to college ! It 
made me both happy and sad to think of it— 
for the faee that 1 had not forgotten, whose 
every lincament was as fresh In my memory a 
the day on which we parted, came up before 
me then. | 

After he had gone, I walked straight up to 
the little glass, and took a deliberate survey of 
myself, | 

Tow could I expect it? | asked, with these 
thin. eolurless cheeks, those weak eyes, these, 
plain features; there is nothing that he could | 
leve. Some beautiful woman has doubtless | 
‘aused pry memory to be blotted out--and who 
| eould wonder ? fe should have a beautiful 
and wealthy wile, ace sustomed to the elegancies 
life—iike himseif well edacated—a fit 


panion. | 
Bat then, oh! I never should 
him, never i he had not first raised hopes, new. 


and wild in my heart! Wastbat eruelin him? 


lave thought of 


—<and my heart bled for him, | | 
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he thought he loved me! 

So LT placed the little low chair where the 
gun was shining brightest, and stitched away. 

For the Aurora. 
NEW MINISTER. 
oR, 
| . A STORY OF EARLY SCENES. 


Often our thoughts wander back to loved 
and cherished scenes—scenes which are 
slowly, yet steadily fading in the distance, 
like a fair and beautious Isle—gently the 
lite-bark moves along, and we see it dying 


memorv—driven back by the wild storms 
and waves of life; tempest-tossed we view 
(| agaim that flowery isle, faintly beaming 
| withits sdothing rays, calming the troubled 
| heart as with a whisper ‘‘Peacr Re sTILL.” 
And to-day | sit musing in dreamy 


|; joys that long have flown, fairy dreams and 


(| visions that will ne’er return to glad 
me with their truth. wander back 


through a long and silent vale of tears to 
|; bathe my wearied heart in the sparkling 
streams of rosy thought, and drink again 
of yonth’s brightspring of light and joys. 
Far down the distant isle of thought, I 
view the fadeless scenes of youth; 

Istand again, the thoughtless child, 


And gaze at the open door, 


And watch the sunbeams as they play ” 
On the rude ot! oaken floor. 


Suh, still see, that school, 


Half-hid in the wild-wood grove, 


— 


The hilland stream, and pasture green, 


2 And the woods where J use to rove. 

(. It seems bat yesterday I hurried on to 

(; meet at the school house door, the happy 
| band that was gathered there in merry 

| sports and with joyous hearts. The old 

| trees seem just the same, as when years ago 

| 


I sported ’neath their friendly shade, a bright 
haired, laughing boy. ‘The whispering 
zephyr wooes the leaves, and their graceful 


THE NEW MINISTER. 


No, ah, no; for he doubtless «nly pitied when 


in the distance, and at last Tost to all save 


silence o’er the bright and happy past— | 


branches wave in- mournful silence, as if 
|, they would tell how great-a change hath | 


the fox-glove and feathery fern tha 
round the knarled-roots grew. I am wap. 


| dering, but when memory brings again those 
. golden hours 1 love to dwell upon them, 
| now that they are gone, as on the echoes. 


of a low sweet lute with its notes attuned to 
heart’s deep melody. 

Years ago, after a long absence, I returned 
to visit again my native village. Though 
‘it no longer contained those near and dear 
tome, I felt a strong desire to wander over 


with its weather-beaten spire, and the vil- 
lage school house—for the memory of them 
is entwined like a wreath of buds and flow- 
ers round iny heart. 
"Ywas Sabbath morn. 
bright and clear. 
the sun ever seemed to shed a milder ray, 


The sun _ rose 


from youth to manhood. 
In company with the family of old frend 
J——, I walked in a solemn mooi to the 
Church. Mary, the eldest of friend J——' 
family, seemed like myself, wrapt 
thought, and it was strange for her, she 
was always so merry—like an uncaged 
bird, caroling from morn till eve. She was 


with depth of feeling, which at mes bub- 
bled up and flowed in sparkling streams 
She was beautiful—and shame to say it, 
vain of the vift—and flattered by a bramles 


| less, for who but the one destitute of fine 
sense, and a high regard for truth and ard 
would stoop to be a FLaTTERER), 


fast earning the odious title of 
 qnette.” | 


how beautiful was. the sight—that age 
couple, who were wandering down the thor 
ny path of life, and had nigh reached the 
foot, walking arm in arm, followed closel) 
by their little band, all wending their way 
to the House of God. Streams of peop’ 
from various directions, were hurry!)s 
to Church, and as they passed I heard tel! 
Sav, one to another, the ‘‘new maInIster 
preaches to-day. We entered, took the a” 


been, since at their feet f strayed, plucking 


} each ‘well-remembered spot—the old play-. 
ground, the quaint old-fashioned Church, 


To me, on the Sabbath, | 


and all nature twice to smile beneath its | 
gladdening beams. The deep tones of the 
old church bell fell on my ear in mournttl | 
chimes, for they rang of many a change 


one of your wild, thoughtless girls, and yel 


circleof male acquaintances (we say brain: 


Passing along, I could not help thinking 
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THE NEW 


| enstomed seats, and were waiting with 
eonsiderable anxiety, to catch a glimpse o! 
the “new minister.” A hymn was being 
sung when a mild, benevolent-looking man 
entered the pulpit. He instantly attracted 
my attention, fer that look was so familiar, 
he seemed like an old friend. We often 


that remind us of old scenes, and we are 
drawn closely tothem, and thus, instinctive- 
dy, [felt myself drawn to the minister. 

congregation, not like your fasheon- 
able congregations, were attentive. Nor 
seemed they to remark the color, quality or 
| pattern of their neighbor's dress, shawl or 
bonnet, for they had gone to the ‘“Hovsr 
or Gop!” ‘They thought not, that silk or 
satin should be an accompaniment to their 
prayers, nor bowed they on the velvet foot- 
stool, but in the dust,.endeavoring to imi- 


i 
| 
alted. 
The sermon was finished—the _benedic- 
tion. prenounced—and the congregation 
leaving, when [ felt a slight tap on the 
shoulder, and heard a low musical voice say, 

“George do you remember me?’’ [| has- 
tily turned, there stood the ‘‘new minister,” 
smiling, with his hand extended. I knew 
that Thad seen that face before. “Can it 
be Lawrence?” IT asked, “my old friend 
and school-fellow?”? 

“Tam indeed your old friend, though 
B | changed in outward appearance, still: the 
| same at heart!” 


[saw the tear dim his bright. eye, and 
felt that he had not forgotten old sorrows, 
fm nor old friends. Seeing friend J 
m, ‘Waiting me, I invited him to come with 
m me, but he had already received an invita- 
“lon from some one else, but promised to 
‘ee me onthe morrow. I walked in silence 
ff home, pondering over the past. 
| had drawn nigh, the ‘tea things, 
deen cleared away, and we were all 
the fire when Mary, looking 
| i ‘ad: “Mr. Travers you have not told 
ae promised story, won’t you tell it 

no objection, Mary,” I replied, 
that story is fresher in my 
: | ia fer life ong be of great profit to you 
I therefore take the greater 
| Test in telling it.” | 


3 


+ when arm in arm with my old school-mate, | 


meet, in !ife’s vast thoroughfare, with faces | 


tate the example ofthe Savior of mankind, | 
who humbled himself that we might be ex- 


MINISTER. 
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| It was the eve of vacation, years ago, 


Lawrence Manley, [ was roaming over the 
old play grounds, thinking and talking of 
‘our separation, for on the morrow the lit- 
tle school was. to disband: some to return 
‘to their frienis and others, who had grad- 
uated, to go forth in the world to battle, 
‘with its heart-trials and sorrows. Law- | 
rence seemed unusually happy, for he was : 
among those who had graduated, 
thought, ah!.how vain, that he was prepared | 
to battle with life’s realities. He knew not 
the school-boy from the man of the world. |. 
The future to him was bright and glowing |. 
with the rainbow tints and love and hope. 
“How Tlong,” he said, ‘‘to mingle with 
‘the world in its earnest striving for wealth 
and fame. [ll be content to start from the | 
lowest round of theladder, and slowly, and | 
steadily, press onward, upward, till I have | 
| 


reached its height. | 
i ‘Ah! Lawrence, you are indulging in. 
idle speculations, that profit nothing; the 
‘future is in the hands of God. But ean 
you thus leave those bound to you by the 
holy ties of friendship, leave them, think- 
ing of nothing but the future without re- 
grets or tears?” 
“Forgive me, George, in the fuure I 
had nigh forgotten the present. IUgrieve-to 
leave the many dear io me, yet still, have I 
not powerful motives te urge me on, incen- 
tives to high thoughts and noble aspirings? 
Has not my poor mother denied herself 
and my dearsisters, of some of the luxuries 
of life, and the blessings of education, that |! 
| might secure the rich pr:ze? Oh! George, |, 
must I be insensible to all—not feel that | 
it is time I should enter upon the duties of | | 


my future career? I ask.not wealth, yet a 
portion of the world’s dross, and P’Il be con- 
tent if the comforts which it can purchase | 
‘will smooth that dear old mother’s path- |, 
way down the hill of time, and at last let | 

| 

| 


her sleep in peace at the foot—feeling that 
the little ones she leaves behind, will have 
a protector In me.”’ 
“JT do not blame you Lawrence, for thus 
feeling,’’ I replied, ‘‘but yet, let not the 
céaseless struggles for the ‘tinsel of time 
make you forget the important duties you 
owe your God. And as you mingle in the 
gaudy throng of life, forget not the kind- 
‘ness of Him ‘‘who doeth all things well.” 
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and her humble and mild demeanor, 


the heart,” 


- 


THE 


And chowgh you may attain wealth an: 
honor, be exalted among your fellows, un- 
less the rays of the mildly beaming star of 
Bethlehem shed their tsoftening 


influence 
over your heart, you will never be as happy, 


and resigned to the will of your Heavenly 


Father, as even now your poor mother is, 
destitute perhaps of many of the comforts 
of life, looking up to God as she does, as 


the giver of all good to them that asix of 


of him aright.” | 
“George,” said he, grasping my hand, ‘1 


feel what you say, for your words are the 


echoes of my own heart, and ou, how earn- 
estly I have prayed that the mantle of iny 
christi: n mother might fall upon her child.” 

“Ycur mother, Lawrence, 
kindness, springing from goodness of heart, 
exeli- 
plifies the Christian.” 

‘George,’ replied Lawrence, ‘‘could you 
but hear the prayers she sends up to heaven 
for me nightly, you could then more truly 
feel that she is indeed achristian. And her 
prayers George, are not forgotten, they are 
not as seed by the way side, but sown ‘deep 

He laid his hand upon his breast, and 
while a tear gently trickled down his cheeks, 
he said: ‘I feel a hope here that wealth 
could not purchase.” 

We walked along in silence some dis- 
tance, when Lawrence said to me, ‘Do 
you know, George, there is one link needed 
to make. me happy. Can you not guess 


what that is?” 


I felt sad at hearing him speak thus, for 
I felt that the link he meant could never be 
added to his happiness. 

“Hie! George, you need not look so 
mournful about it, it isn’t so serious a mat- 
ter as your sad face would seem to imply. 
To-night I bid adieu to Marion Stanley, 
and now asl am about entering the world’s 
deep ranks, if I had but her love to guide 
me, I feel that | could venture forth with a 
strong arm and determined will to battle 
with life and its realities. But to-night, I'll 
tell her all—tell her if ’twas not for her, the 


future that now seems so radiant with hope, 


would be dark and dreary.”’ 

“I fear Lawrence, you place your hope 
of future happiness upon too slender a 
thread. She does not love you, for ake 
has no heart to love—save sEL¥F!”’ 


NEW 


| 
| proud and selfish to others—but . to 
| 


by her acts of 


MINISTER. 


“You wrong her G2orge, she may a 


ali smiles, all love!” | 

“That may be true, Lawrence, she may 
be all smiles to you, but the demon smile. 
as he clasps his victim to crush-and to 

“George, you have become prejudiced 
against Micides: Athd then you know you 
never liked her from the first—thinking she 
was a coqnette, but could vou know her as 
do, you would soon change you opinion.” 

“Dll say no more, Lawre1 nee, but oh! how 
earnestly I hope that you may receive, 
return for that deep-love of yours, a heart 
which I feel will never bless you with its 
love.” 

We parted kindly a as we neared the splen-— 
did mansion of Colonel Stanley, the father 
of Marion. . I watched him as he ascendel 
the marble steps, and entered. My heart | 
beat with anxiety for him, and oh! how | 
iImportuned heaven his behalf, that he 
might be prepared to receive the disappoint: — 
ment which [ knew awaited him.” J 

That night I paced the room in agony 0! 
spirit. I loved Lawrence Manley with th 
deep pure feelings of early friendship. And 
to know that his hopes of future hay ppiness 
depended upon the whim of a silly girl, | 
was more than I could bear. Law yrence | 
spoke truly, I ‘‘never liked Marion Stan-_ 
ley,’ and why? It was because I saw that 
she was a heartless coquette, whose sole aim 
Was to win the love of manly, trusting 
hearts, and toy with them, permitting thei 
like the bird, to fly upw ard awhile, and 
then perch in humble submission upon het 
hand, awaiting her pleasure. 

Lawrence Manley was a handsome yours | 
man, one of “Nature’s noblemen,’’ brave 
and generous. Marion felt flattered by !s | 
attention, and by receiving ‘his addresses, 
she led him to believe that he was not a 
different to her. He whose whole natut’ 
was void of deceit, confiding as he was, fell 
an easy victim to her w iles, anil soon be 
came hopelessly in love. I have seen them 
often together. _ How beautiful she seemed, 
leaning ‘confidingly upon his arm, ani yel, 
like the spider, weaving the web closer ani 
closer, around its victim, till at last tired 0 
sport, would pierce the heart and 

the life-blood. 

Oh ye! who thus abuse the noblest s gill 


of God, who hath created you in the imag’ 
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bil hima, imits bright denths seek—PEACcE 


THE NEW 


of himself, why should you thus be Mcr- 


Ave! 
yours Morperar. How many the 
“ms whose happiness yor have murdered, 
who might now be adofning society with 
their talents and usefulness, and perchance 

might be standing, even now, among their 
eouniry’s defenders, a nation’s. boast, a na- 
tion’s pride, W hose children, Inspired by 
the noble example of their sires, would be. 
following inthetr footsteps. Dut where are 
at Go enter yon hovel—stand by the 
hedside of that wretch, callie demon-like 
in the horrors of mania a potu. ‘Then ask 
thyself the question: ‘Who hath done 
this?” Gives thy heart no answer? You, 
proud beauty, you fired his brain with the 
never-dying flames of passion, and when 
ho hat reached the dizzy height, you! 
hurled him from the noble aspirings. that. 
pure love ever Imparts—you tore from out 
his heart—dripping with its blood, and 
snapping its tender cords—the lainp which 
hail blazed beneath thy touch of love—and 
drove him from you, with trampled heart, 
and spurned affection, into the dark and 
dreary world, withont a ray or spark to 


DERS. 


The tempter seizing his precious moment, 
came—smiling, ay e! with smile as sweet as 
thino—holding out the wreathed bowl, and 


"Twas FALSE. It brought not peace, but 
fired his brain, fanne d into a devouring 
flame by the demon ot CMUPEPANCE, 
All Is over, 
that knows no waking dreams. Where, 
proud beauty, is that soul? Ask thy heart, 
Whose ey ery throb will answer thee. 

See another thy wiles hath brought to 
bend low at thy feet Again wear the de- 
Mon smile. . He bad: believes thee, bunt oh! 
the Waking from that dream of blissful 
hope, to find it flown. His future seems 
dark. Robbed of the idol his soul clung 
rind, with all the strength of a manly 
rating heat He flies from thy presence, 

RKS to forget thee——tod deeply seated in 


th 
@ heart. ig hive. He sits in his lonely 
brooding, 


OVer his Wrongs. 


In vain he. tries to shat 
Ut trom his 


sieht thy haunts him 


still, «6 

whispers, W hat j Joy in living!’ a dark spirit 
‘ ro 

recording angel drops a 


and turns aside—he : sees it not— 


He sleeps in death the sleep. 


by the midnight lamp, 


shrink not at the name, it is. 


‘hear the welcome voice, 


enide him through the heartless‘ crowd.— | 


like a child 
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the angel is gone. The tempter comes— 
points to the polished-scecl thal 
ters in the midnight lamps pate rav——and 
whispers *‘DeatH--IN DEATIT THY TROUBLES 
CEASE!’ Ah! sea him the ivory 
handle—it glitters o'er. his head—a bright 
flash, and ’tis buried in his heart. - 

did the deed? ‘Thou! tempter, wo- 
man as thou art!) Artthou not then a wer- 
pERER? Yes, thrice the murcey A him, 
Who, for the sake of cold, 3 th dead of 
night, plunges the dagger im the heart of 
the sleeper. This murderer hangs, 
thou art courted and caressed, and allie 
‘ause dame nature hath blessed thee with 
thy more than share of beanty. 

Twas in thoughts like these [spent the 
long, long night. Morning etme and with 
its rosy lignt drove half the dark shadows 
irom my ‘mind. Jinpatientiy waited to 
well-known 
footsteps of Lawrence, for he had promised 
to call on the morrow to bid me adieu. 
But sal was my disappointment; he caine 
not. Lheard‘a ventle rap at the door, and: 
thinking it might be Lawrence, FT hastily 
opened it, only to see a stranger, who en- 
quired for me. ‘Velling him that [ was the 
person he sought, he gave ime a letter. 
[ opened it eagerly, for [ recognized that 
round, bold’ hand. Imagine my feelings 
as L read his letter: | 


loves me not. cannos bat doubt my s 
and vet tis true. Howw retehed { am ssi 
To have uursed in mv heart thisth lol and 
rudely torn from if, ‘how shal! 


live. But | 


have known that she, the yy rou, the beau- 


tiful Marion, could never wed such as A 
Poor yer Honrsr Man!” Wii mny 
poor mother SY, when she finds that I aim 
Be to her a son, George, for I am um 

My reasons totters on its thi i 


LAWRENC 


I buried my face in my h anils, and wept 
echoed in my 
heart with mourntul sound: from each deep 
recess vat! ering fresh ec hoes, till in one deep 
wa'l it swept across my soul: 

ealled upon his: mother, to break the 
sail intelligence. I told her all as mildly 


and gentiy as language would admike. 


worthy. 
fly, i know not whithe. 


: dropped no tear, no sigh; but as sh» gazou 


at me mm mute despair, there was a livid 


flash across her bre vw, which told plainer 


whilst 
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| than words or tears, that the heart was 
| erushed. 

We laid her in the grave need near the 
old church. She told me, ere she died, to 
tell her Lawrence, if he ever returned, 
meet her in heaven. 
death, with all herchildren, save Lawrence, 
at her side. 


sald: 
_ “Did you ever hear of Lawrence again, 
Mr. Travers?” 

‘“Yes, he came back to seek his mother’s 
grave, and pray that her mantie of meek- 
ness, charity. and love, might descend upon 
‘| her prodigal son. He rose from that gras- 
sy mound, changed, ah! how great a change 


‘| the heart the actions. 

“And is he still living?”” ventured Mary. 
| ‘‘Yes,’’ Lreplied, smiling, ‘‘and promises 
to live a long life of usefulness, in teaching 
| the purities of that holy religion which so 
changed him, and for the first time after 


|! many years, I met the friend of my youth 


to-day in the ‘‘New Minister!’ 


SOLILOQUY OF A WATER-WAGTAIL. 


ON THE WALLS OF YORK CASTLE. 


On the walls that gaurd my prison 
Swelling with fantastic pride, 
Brisk and merry as the season, 
I a feather’d coxcomh spied: 
When the little hopping elf 
Gaily thus amused himself. 


“ITear your sovereign’s proclamation, 
All good subjects, young and old; 
I’m the lord of the Creation; 
Water-Wagtail bold! 
_All around, and all you see, 
All the world was made for ux! 


i “Yonder sun so proudly shining, 
Rises—when I leave my nest ; 
And, behind the hills declining, 
Sets—when I retire to rest : 
Morn and evening, thus you see, — 
| Day and night, were made for mz! 


My story wasended. Wesat in silence, | 
till Mary, ooking up through her tears, 


She sleeps, in quiet} 


pure religion effects i in the heart, and from { 


7 


‘Vernal gales to love invite me: 
Summer sheds for me her bouts : 
Autumn’s jovial scenes delight me! 
Winter paves with ice my streams; 
All the year is mine, you see; 
_ Seasons change, like moons, for ug! 
“On the heads of giant monntains, 
Or beneath the shady trees ; 
By the banks of warbling fountains, 
I enjoy myself at ease: 
Hills and valleys, thus you see, 
Groves and rivers, made for ug! 


wa 


‘Boundless are my vast dominions ; 
I can hop, or swim, or fly ; 
When I please, my towering pinions 
Trace my empire through the sky: 
Air and elemencs, you see, 
Heaven and earth, were made for ux! 


‘‘Birds and insects, beasts and fishes, 
All their humble distance keep; 
Man, subservient to my wishes, 
Sows the harvest which I reap: 
Mighty man himself, you sce, 
All that breathe, were made for Mz! 


“Twas for my accommadation, 
Nature rose when I was born: 
Should I die—the whole Creation © 
Back to nothing would return: 


Sun, moon, and stars, the world, you see, 


Sprung—exist, will fall with we!” 


Here the pretty prattler, ending, 
Spread his wings to soar away ; 
But a cruei Hawk decending, 
Pounced him up—an helpless prey. 
—Couldst thou not, poor Wagtail! see, 
That the Hawk was made for THEE? ~ 


Wuatis Woritp?—A dream with- 


ina dream—as we grow older, each step 
The youth 


‘awakes, and he thinks from childhood; the 
full-grown man ‘despises the pursuits of 


youth as visionary; the old man looks on 
Is death the 


‘|last sleep? No—It is the ‘final awakening. 


has an inward awakening. 


manhood as a feverish dream. 


WALTER Scorr. 
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a tain those ideas. 
® | does ask us to entertain those ideas?— 


Would advise 
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and experience w 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


NUMBER III. 
— § 
My Dear Girts:—Several of your let- 


ters are now before me, and I assure you 


I have perused them with the deepest inter- 
est. Iam truly thankful that I have so far 


won upon your confidence, that you write | 


to me for advice upon questions of so much 
importance. Would that I could prove 
myself worthy of the regard and confidence 
which your letters express. Among the 
various questions proposed, I aro qnite at a 
loss to decide which it is best to answer 
first. 
which suggests many important considera- 

“You have advised us, dear Kingenia, to 


} keep all thoughts of love and matrimony 


out of our heads, until séme one, whose pre- 
rogative it is shall ask us directly to enter- 
But suppose some one 


What would yon advise us to do under 


such circumstance?’”’ 


_ Now Miss Lucy is a stranger to me, and 


| as she has stated none of the peculiarities 


of her case, I can only suggest some gen- 


| eral principles, and leave her to make the 
application.. 


I take it for that somebody has 


# Proposed this subject for her consideration, 

4nd would urge her first of all to reflect 
"pon the importance of the decision’ she is 
owcalled on to make. 
q ity were never more misplaced than when 


to tho<e preliminaries which lead to 
ft 


Mirth and frivol- 


‘eunion for life of two immortal beings. 


Co 
sequences, the. most momentous are 


Pending, and‘no other period in a woman’s 


Whole history is half so solemn as this. I 


you, my dear Lucy, to con- 


sul 
t your parents in this matter. They are 


“ply interested in you welfare, and their 
ill render their coun- 
aluable to you at this 


al 
5 exceedingly Vv 
Crisis.” 


Here is a question in Lucy’s letter 


But perhaps, poor child, you have no pa- 
rents. Perhaps that fond mother who 
prayed so earnestly for your happiness here 
and hereafter, is now sleeping in the tomb. 
Would I coald counsel you even as she, 
were she permitted to speak to you at this 
moment. 

If you regard the proposed connection as 
a desirabie one, and you are still under 
twenty years of age, especially if your ed- 


ucation is incomplete, I would advise you 


to ask the gentleman to wait. If yon are 
worth having at all, you are certainly worth 
waiting for, and if you are not worth hav- 
ing, he will think the time long enough 
that. he is compelled to live with you, even 
after the delay you ask shall have expired. 
Ii he refuses to wait, you had better let him 
go, for his refusal would prove that his 
affection for you is not strong enough to jus- 
tify you in becoming his wife. If he is not 
constant enough in his affections to remain 
true to you fora vear or two, you may 
count yourself happy to escape being tied 
to him for life. But on the supposition 
that your e‘ucation is completed, and that 
you have lived years enough tv attain to 
that maturity of body and mind, so indis- 
pensable in the relation he proposes; still 
yon have many things to consider, both in 
reference to the character of the man who 


asks you to become his, and also in reler- | 


ence to yourself. 


Is he a fast young man? Does he das- 


pise useful occupation? Is hegiven to plea- 


sure sceking? Does he take occasionally a 
social glass with his companions? ‘Then 
tell him decidedly, No, Sir.’ “Tell him you | 
dare not risk your happiness i in his keeping. 

No matter how wealthy he may be, no mat- 
ter how respectable and influential the iam- 
ily with which he is connected. ‘Lhe pro- 
bability is, that his possessions will melt 
away like the snow before a mid-day sun, 

and that a few years will find him degraded 


‘to a level with the brete creation. 
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Is he poor and dependent on his own ex- 
ertions for a livelihood? Whether this 
should be made objection, depends 
If your habits, and 
views of life are such that large. expendi- 
tures are essentliy to your happiness, if yous 
are conselous that you could not cheerfully 


an 
very mueh on vourself. 


conform to Ins circumstaneges, and aid him 
in his str uggles for an honest independence, 


for his 
to cecline 


then [ would advise von, sake, as 


his proposi- 
But if yon have been raised as every 
girl in a country, subject to such fluctua- 
tions as ours, should be raised, if you have 
been taught to be self-reliant and useful, 
and to regard the inner sanctuary of the 
heart, and the sweet charities of home, as 
of far more value than the fictitious distine- 


wellas your own, 
| tion. 


tions of artificial society, then you need not. 
hesitate to accept him on account of his’ 
poverty, provided he is in every other re- 
spect Just what he should be. 
were 


Indeed, if 
the object of your. ambition, 
you would be far more likely to be orati- 
hed m this respect, united to a young man 
of good capabilities, 


WwW 


cultivated energies. 
and correct moral principles, but poor m 
this world’s goods, than to one of large pos- 
sessions, but of idle and dissipated habits. 

Just here [am reminded of a circum- 
stance, so illustrative ef this point, that | 
cannot forbear to relate it. 
only 


Miss V-was the 
daughter, and 1 think the only child, 
of a lawyer of considerable note. Gay, 
beautiful and accomplished, she was the ob- | 
of much admiration and attention. In 
her father’s office was a poor student, who 
wrote to defray his expenses, and devoted 
the remainder of his time to the study of 
law, receiving occasional instruction from 
employer. 


ject 


All the advantages for ed- 
ucation which this young man had enjoyed, 
had been procured by his own exertions. 

As an inmate 
thrown frequently 


| 


of the family he was 


into the society of Miss | 
| 
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V., and his heart viel led to the power of 
her attractions. He proposed marriage, | 
Miss V. loved the poor student, but she 
could not renounce her position in Society, 
and for His sake, forego the “rattications 
which wealth can procure. So she rejected 
him, and accepted the proposal of young 
D., the dashing and extravagant son of a 

wealthy family in high life. Soon atte: 


| the marriage of the young couple, Mrs. D. 


lost her parents, and when her father’s es- 


tate was settled, it was found, that though 


: his income had been large, he had lived so 


fast, but little was left after the just claims 
of creditors were met. Years passed on. 
Idieness, intemperance, and extravagant 
living, had exhausted the funds of D. He 
Was incapable of application to any  busi- 
ness that would sustain him, and want, with 
its grim visage, stared them full in the face. 
His wife, was too proud to meet this reverse 
in the midst of the sce nes of her former 
gaiety, and they removed to a distant city, 
where all were Here D. gave 
himself up more and more to habits of dix 
sipation, 


Strangers. 


and they sank lower and lower 
At length, as 
a result of his intemperance and debauchery, 


into the depths of poverty. 


D. lost his mind entirely, and became 4 
helpless, hopeless idiot. His wife rented 
small attie chamber, and there, with he: 
needle, she supported herself, and her idiotic 
husband. | 

While thus situated she, one day, heafi 
the sound of cannon, mingled with the 
strains of martial music. Looking from he! 
narrow attic window, shesaw a long ‘inci 
sion moving through the streets, and a lis- 
tinguished looking individual among thet, 
whom the .multitude seemed deltz iv 
honor. On enquiring the cause of this 


usual pageant, she was told that & he Presi- 


| 

dent of the United States had just ente yet 

the city, and this was his reception. AD 
who co you think : was the Presiden: of the 
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United States? Why to bevsure, he was 
none other than the poor law)student, who 
had studied in her father’s office, and whose. 
offer of marriage“she had rejected. 

This sketch, my dear Lucy, is no fiction. 
It was related to me by one who was per- 
sonally acquainted with the facts, and I do 
not doubt their correctness. Such are life’s 
changes, and with. such facts before 


: 
cannot but advise you to be far more con- | 
than about the: 


cerned about the character, 


possessions of the man who asks you to be-- 


come his bride. Your happiness will de- 
pend much more t{ipon what he zs, than upon 


what he has. To a true woman, the sin- 


cere affection ofa noble heart, is of more 


value than all the gold that California’s 
mines will ever yield. If, to every other ex- 


cellence, wealth. is added, you need not 
make that an objection; but I beg you, us 
you value the honor of your sex, and the 
dignity of a human being, do vot sell your- 
self for gold. 
cause he is rich, whom you are conscious 
you would not desire for a companion, if 
he was poor. Mercenary marriages are the 
greatest curse that can afilict aly people. 
Where there is no union of heart between 
the heals of families, there ean be no home 
happiness, and home happiness lies at the 


foundation of publig virtue. hope you 


Will not allow a false estimate of the j impor- | 


follies of the day to influence your decision 
" this important matter. I believe the 
lance of happiness i IS gi reatly in favor of 


tho 
se who, with cultivated minds, and re- 
ined feelings, dr 


tual affinitias, be 
and by thei 


gin life on a small ‘scale, 
Ir united industry? and. economy, 


© a competency to render old 
48° comfortable. 


fi ho en in cone lusion, let me say, 
‘st your judg: tent. ‘li le 


fentle 
ati in qnestion 1s possessed of those, 
15 


W hether the. 
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me, 


Do not marry a man be- | 


ance of keeping pace w ith the fashionable | 


awn together by their 


consult | 


qualities which command your respect and 
confidence, and if the verdict of your sjudg- 
ment is favorable, then consult your own 
heart. Ife may be in every respect estima- 
ble and excellent, and yet not be a suitable 
companion for you. 


Is there congeniality 
of taste and sentiment between vou? Is 
your preference for “him so decided, that 


you would prefer him unmistakably, to any 
other one,-within the whole circle of your 
acquaititance? 
But do not 
-perjure yourself at the altar, by promising 
with all the solemnity of the most sacred 
oath, to love and honor one whom you do 


'Heaven’s blessing attend you. 


not love, and cannot reveience. 

And now, my dear girls, hoping that what 
Ihave said to Lucy may not be altogeth- 
er uninteresting and unprofitable to the rest 


of you, and begging your pardon for ma- 
king this letter so loig, Lam, as ever 
Your Affeetionate, 
P. S. Continue to write to me as before. 
Your questions shall be answered in due 
time. 


os one of the fairest and 


Ovinxton oF 
save Martin Luther, 
most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a 


bitter euemy ; for it removes from the heart the 


‘thoughts. Music isa kind and gentle sort of 
discipline ; it refines the passions and improves 


the understanding. Even the dissonance of the 


unskillful fiddler serves to set off the charms of 
true melody, as white is made more conspicuous 
hy the opposition of black. Those who love 
MUSIC Bre, centle and honest in their tempers. 


always loved music Luther and would 


not for a great matter, 
skill which [ possess in the art. 


Prowprxess AND (‘romivell 


not w ait to strike until iron w_s hot, 


1 Aut made hot Oy 


If so, &ecept him, and 


weight of sorrows and the fascination of evil. 


he without the little 
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MY WIFE AND I. 


“QO dear, | wish I were rich!” 

This remarkg was «extracted from my wife 
(as an obstinate molar might be extracted by 
a dentist) by the contemplation of a large 
opening in the toe of little Persy’s stockings, 
which she had been trying in vain to devise 
some mode of closing, without destroying the 
symmetry of the garment,’ while a-pile of sim- 
ilar articles, of various sizes and patterns, lay 
at her elbow, as much in need of mending as 
an old rake’s habits. There they lay, seven 
pairs of little stockings, while their seven daily 
occupant,s were snugly snoozing in bed, forget- 
ful of the many weary stitches their little feet 
had caused; and all around, on tables and 
chairs, was scattered a promiscuous assortment 
of juvenile aprons and dresses, jackets and 
breeches, each one bearing its owner’s mark, 
in the shape of rips and rents. | 

“O dear! dear! I wish I were rich.” 

“Riches, my love, take to themselves wings 
and fly away,” I replied, with the air of one 
who had seen myriads of tender young dollars 
put on their pin-feathers, become fully fledged, 
and soar away to unknown regions like a flock 
of wild geese; leaving not even the smell of 
money behind. | 

“Well, if they do, they must go to roost some- 
where, and I don’t see why some of them can’t 
settle here as well as elsewhere,” 
as she commenced on a fresh stocking; and 
then added, with a sligut dash of accidity, 
“There’s no danger of our riches flying away!” 

No, my dear, the wealth of loving hearts, of 


- unstained consciences, and contented disposi- 


tions, is 9 permanent investment, and not: at 
all prone to aerial flights. These are your 
only true riches. With these, you are richer 
than Croesus; without them poor indeed.” 
“That’s all very well, but that kind of prop- 
erty don’t constitute a legal tender. You can’t 
pay the grocer with consciences and disposi- 
tions, however pure and ‘contented. They 
don’t go half as far as promises, for I’ve 
known you to make these last year. 
“True, my dear, I know that the grocer will 
only be satisfied with gold or its equivalent, 


which he is much better calculated to appreeci- | 


ate than purity of intention and loftiness of 
soul, and fortunately for him, it 1s much more 
plentiful in the market, though searee enough 
with us. But for all that we have untold 
treasures, if we did but know it.” 


said my wife, 


| 


“but [can easily convince you th: 


“They must be untold, for T never hear of 
them before. If you have such an abundanee 
I wish you would spare me enough to, bey 
that black silk dress you promised me s0 lon» 
It is not to,be inferred from this remark tha 
my wife is prone to extravagance in her tastes 
or habits. She is usually content with plain 
and modest attire. She has never hidden her. 
self in the recesses of a Whalebone pyramid, 
hor submitted to the modern specics of female 
cooperage; for as she playfully remarks, “Any- 
body can see that I ama tub without my being 
hooped.’” (She weighs two hundred and on 
pounds ayoirdupois.) No unpaid milliner 
bili haunts her waking hours Phor mine.) No 
needy dressmakers rise up in judgement against 
her. Tfer bonnet is much too large for our 
yourgest daughter, aged eight years, ant 
really seems designed for use as well as orne- 
ment; and from my long acquaintance with 
her, T-am satisfied that she has something in 
her head worth protecting, unlike those ladies 
who patronize curtailed bonnets with more 
ribbons than crown, and more eurtain than 
comfort. 


Some years ago (E don’t care to remember 


how many) under the influence of an excess vi 


affection and a delusion in regard to my finat- 


cial prospects, had made arash promise 
purchase such an article as a black silk dress 
for her especial use and adornment: but had 
coupled the promise with the important provi 
so, “some. time.” We had previously cat: 
vassed the relative merits of calicoes, ea 
meres, silks and satins,and had decided that 
one good silk dress was worth half a dozen of 
any of the others, not only for its present pu 


pose, hut as being more ayailable in its later | 


stages for the decoration of the young sti! 
of our house, and a sly hint was thrown 0! 
that a spare “breadth” out of the skirt might 
be very useful in refacing any eoat of mine that 
might happen to stand in need of that ope™ 
tion. ‘The “some time” before alluded to, h* 
not yet arrived, and from present appearanc® 
it is as far off as when the promise was made— 
Still, it lingers in my wife’s mentory, and she 
oceasionly brings. it to mind among, [fear 
many other unfulfilled promises. 

“In regard to the dress, you may 
upon having it ‘some time,’ but the tre 
of which | was speaking are not exactly avall 


ied: 
able for that purpose at present,” I repiie’s 
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 nogsessed of them. Are there not seven rosy- 
sheeked cherubs (at least you ‘call them so 
when they are not in mischief) now sleeping 
in happy unconsciousness of money and Its: 
attendant evils, each one of them worth his 
weight in gold? [ve heard you say so many : 
tine. Now ata moderate estimate they will 
average fifty pounds apice Even California gold 
‘g worth two hundred dollars a pound. So we 
have three hundred and fifty pounds of cherubs 
at two hundred dollars a pound, which, accor- 
ding to simple multiplication, makes seventy 
thousand dollars’ worth of those little heavenly 
bodies alone.’ | 
“Nonsense, Persy’’— 
OQ! but itisn’t nonsense. There it is, figured 
Mm out according to your own estimate, and a very 
pretty little sum it makes to begin the world 
with. Now, my dear what is my love worth ?” 
| This was a poser. My wife looked up in a 
haze of blank astonishment as her mind 
grasped the idea, and I trembled for fear she 
might say ‘nothing,’ and thus overturn the’ 
= whole groundwork of my theory. But as soon 
as she had swallowed the idea and mentally 
digested it, she replied, | 
“Why don’t you ask me what the air is 
worth? for f could dispense with one as well as | 
the other.” 
[thanked my wife for the compliment, and. 
congratulated my self that she had drawn fio. 


—- 


| Worse comparison than between my love and 

the air; and continued, 

= “Well, then, what do you-consider the air 

Worth?” | | 

shant answer any such foolish question: 

(a for, if you go on with your ealeulations, you'll 

. make us out millionaires,” 

“That's What Lintend todo; and I think I 
sate in puttine down the love at a hundred 
7" thousand, Then, there is my honor, which is. 
worth at least as much as the love” — 

I've no doubt of it,” interrupted my wife— 

= ‘For you wouldn’t value the one. without the 

as Mag! ther. So there you have the sum total of three 


items alone—e 


herubs, seventy thousand; love a. 
 Aundred thous 


he and honor as much more, 
ofa million of a of more than a quarter 
-iteme that n he Oars, to nothing of other 
pethaps dou ‘ es mentioned and which would 
eamount besides cash on hand 
| ngto one dollar and seventeen cents.” 
ill My wife to appreciate the 
MY reasoning (she isa little slow 


eures) and when she had had time to turn 


MY AND I. 


the whole subject in her mind, I asked, 
“What have you to say to that?” 
‘All [have to say to that,” replied my wife, 
“is, that [ wouldn’t advise you to set up a 


carriage on the strength of your.property. And 


if thought we were worth quarter of that 
sui, | wouldn’t mend such a looking stocking 


as this.” Saying which, she held up the stocking 


of our eldest gir], minus the heel and two-thirds 
of the toe, with a large rent near the top of the 
leg. 

“And then look at that, and that, and that,” 
she successively presented for my inspection 
the various articles which constitute the juven- 
ile wardrobe; and I must eonfess that, seen 
through that medium, my imposing array of 
figures seemed scarcely large enough to fill one 
of the smallest rents among the multitude. Still 
| fondly hoped that my calculations had had 
a tendency to raise my wife’s spirit’s and I was 
unwilling that she should sink back into that 
slough of darning-needles and yarn. So I con- 
tinued the subject. | 

“Clothes, my dear, especially in the case of 
children’ area mere matter of form, a blind 
adherence to the customs of society. If it cost 
more to wear shreds and patches than whole 
earnients—-if rents and rips could -be rendered 


fashionable, all the world would be out at el- ~ 


hows. But though society turns up its nose at 
iast year’s fashions—though love looks askance 


‘ata seedy lover, and eyen the church puts its 
ban on the threadbare coat, you and I can jog 


on our way regardless of frowns and favors, 
concious of that hidden treasure which gilds 
and brightens our earthly existence. 

«And then, again, compare our condition 
with that of our first parents, when they had 
siotice to quit” from the Great .Landlord, and 
first. commenced. housekeeping on their own 
account. Their wardrobe was extremely limi- 
ted, and I’ve no doubt Eve would have been 
very thankful for a ninepenny ealico, and Adam 
would not have scorned good satinet, even 
though the cut gf the garments had been a few 
months old. For however rural a fig-leaf suit 
might appear, it is not exactly adapted for 
veneral uge, especially with the thermometer 
at zero. And I don’t think thata lady of yonr 
weight in the community yuld appear to ad- 
vantage in that primitive style of dress, 

“Porseverance !’* exclaimed my wife, as she 
eolored with indignation at the idea, and laid 
down the last of the stockings, preparatory to 


secking her nightly rest. 


— 
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MY WIFE AND I. 


She never calls me ‘‘Perseverance,”’ except 
when she is astonished or indignant; and I 
knew by the tone of her voice that it would be 
useless to pursue the subject at present. So, 
winding up my argument and the little wooden 
clock that graces our mantel, | addressed my- 
self to slumber, while that murmured aspiration 
floated on the midnight air from my wife’s 
half-opened lips— 

“Q dear! I wish I were rich!” 


— 


THE OLD SCHOOLM AST R ‘ STORY: 


“When [taught a district school,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘I adopted as a principle to give as) j 


few rules to my scholars as possible. [had, 
however, one standing rule, which was, 
‘Strive under all circumstances to do right,’ 


and the text of right, Sunder’ all cireum- | 
stances, was the golden rule, ‘All things. 
whatsoever ye would that men should do. 


unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ 


if an offence was oe it was my. 


Was as you Ww be by ? 
All my experience have. 


eonvinced me that no act of a pupil ought | | 


to be regarded as an offence, unless it be. 
when measured by the standard of the gol- 


den rule. During the last years’of my t‘ach= 


‘ing, the only tests | ever applied to an act 
of which it was necessary to judge, were 
those of the above questions. By this 


course gaine | many important advantages. 


‘In the first place, the plea, “You have | 
not made any rule against it,’ which for a 
long time was a terrible burden to me, lost. 
all its power. 

In the second place, by keeping constantly | 
before the scholar, as a staifdard of action, 
the single text of right and wrong as one 
which they were to apply for themselves, | 
was enabled to cultivate in them a deep feel- 
ing of personal responsibility, 

In the third place, I got a stronger hold. 
on their feelings, and acquired a new power 


cultivating and directing them. 


In the fourth place, [had the satisfaction 


of seeing them become more truthful, hoy 
est, trust-worthy and manly in their Inter- 
course with me, with their friends, and with 
each other. 

Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by 


an application of the principle, by one of 


my scholars, George Jones, a large boy, 


who partly through a false feeling of honor 
partly through 4 feeling of stubborn- 


ness,, refused to give me some information, 
The circumstances were these : 


| scholar had played, some trick whick 
interrupted the exercises. As was my “cus 
tom, I called on the one who had done th: 
mischief to come forward. As no one start. 
ed I repeated the request, but with no sue- 
cess. Finding that the culprit would not, 
confess his gnilt, I asked George if he knew 
/who had committed the offence. 


did not do it,’”’ was the reply. 
“But do you know who did ””’ 
Who.was it?” 
“T do not wish to tell.” 
you must tell. It is my“duty to ask, 
-and yours to answer me.”’ 
cannot do it,’ said George firmly. 
“Then you must stay with ailer 
school,” 


He stopped as requested, but nothing 


with what I beleived to be the obstinacy & 
the boy, I said: 
“Well George, I have borne with you® 
long as I can and you must either tell me 
or be punished.”’ 

With a tr iumphant look, as though cow 
scious he hal cornered me by an applica: 
of my favorite rule, he replied, can't tell 
you, bezause it would not be right. The 


| 
| 


r ltl, 
boy would not like to have me tell of hn . 
and Pil do Td be done 
leemes 
A tew vears earlier I should have 


yi 
a reply thus given an insult, an shi 


which could urge would induce him tot 
veal anything.. At last Jast out of patien 
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have resented itaccordingly; but experience 
and reflection had taught me the folly of 
this, and that one of the most important 


applications,of my oft-quoted rule, was—to 


judge of the nature of others as I would 
Yet for the mo- 

ment, I was staggered. His plea was plau- 

sible; he might be honest in making it. | 
did not see in what respect it was fallacious. 
1 I felt that it would not do to retreat from 
my position, and suffer the ofiender to es- 


have them judge of mine. 


cape; and yet that I should do great injus- 
_ tice by compeling a boy to do a thing, if he 
really beleived it to be wrong. | 
“After a little pause, I said, “Well 
_ George, 1 do not wish you to do anything 


which is wrong, or which conflicts with 
_ your golden rule. We will leave this for 


_ to-night, and perhaps you will alter your 


mind before to-morrow.” 


_ Tsaw him privately, before school, and 
found him more firm in his refusal than 
ever. After the devotional exercises of the 
morning, I began to question the scholars— 
as was my wont—on various points of duty, 
and gradually led the conversation to the 
volden rule, 

“Who,” I asked, ‘‘are the persons to 
Whom, as the members of the school, you 
ought todo as you would be done by ? 
Your parents, Who support and send you 
here 2 your schoolmates, who are engaged 
mn the same work with voursel ves ? the cit- 
zens of the town, who, by taxing them- 


cles, raise nioney to pay the expenses of | 


this school? the school committee, who 
take so great an interest in your welfare ? 
taa.. 

your teacher ?"or the scholar who carlessly 


vilfully eCvminits some offence against 
food order 9” | 


A hearty “yes” was responded to every 
Nest) . 
tion except the last, at which they were 
Silent, : 


T | 
aldvessing Ceorge, I said: “Yes- 


THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY, 


act, has shown hinself ready to injure all 


| the first ;it was William Brown who did it.” 


ey, no impulse, no power, 1s misapplied, or 
dy Lia, | — ‘ory aly. esall 
WV, asked you who had committed a loft to its own direction. For verily, | the ss 
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certain offence. You refused to tell me, 


because you thougat it would not be doing |; 


as you would be done by. I now wish you 
to re-consider the subject. On one side are | 
your parents, your schoolmates, the citizens | 
of this- town, the school committee and 
your teacher, all deeply interested in every- 
thing affecting the prosperity of this school. 
On the other side is the boy who, by this 


these. ‘To which party will you do as you 
would be done by? 


After a moment’s pause, he said: “To | 
| 
| 
| 


My triumph, or rather the triumph of 
principle, was complete ; and the lesson 
was as deeply felt by the other menybers of | 
the school as by him for whom it was spe. 
cially designed. —Pror. ALLYN. 


For the Aurora. — 


WASTED ENERGY. 


of physi- 


a theme of ‘pleasing 


The harmonious exercise 


cal energies, 18 


contemplation. Science is estimable in 
that it discovers to us nature’s domestte 
utilities, but more to be valued for the ap- 
peal it makes to our moral nature in its 
exhibitions of the o der, unison, and effec- 
tive co-operation of the multiplied influences 
which are ceaselessly exerted throughout 
the expansive universe. 

“This harmony well assorts with all pure 
and correct ideas of that Mighty Being 
whose wisdom comprehends all things, who 
does nothing undesignedly; whose plans 
are not only laid in the foundations of mat- | 
ter, but deeper than hell, and higher than | 


heaven, they extend to whatever is, Or 
breathes. rom the feeblest energy to the 
mightiest power, all agencies contrilute to 
the promo: ion of his purposes; and throngh- 


ont his wide and limitless domain, no agen- : 
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ing of a cioud hath Jehovah for its pilot, 
and the chaff as it flits from the hand of the 
winnower, is guided, even as the stars in 
their courses.’’ So éxtensive is God’s care, 
and so must materialism ever be charac- 
terized. | 
The laws which have been impressed on 


matter, the agencies of intelligent and lim- 


itless, and unceasing power, must ever be 


subservient to God’s holy will, and ever 
yield results, true and unerringly, to the 


utmost rigor of mathematical science. Yea, 


though the earth were disrobed of its beau- 


_teous attire, and reduced to utter. sterility; 


“though the sun were shorn of his beams, 
and the stars were swept of their light,”’ 
yet, these dark orbs, cheerless, and dead, 
would still preserve all the data that ab- 
stract science requires. And then, as_be- 
fore, the philosopher, Le Verrier, might 
dogmatically propound, that the constitu- 
tion of our system demanded another 
planet; and did he rest his reasoning upon 
some pure calculation, he might assert its 
existence with the full assurance of demon- 
stration. ‘ 


But the Universe, with its vast resources, 


its economy of power, its admirable adap- 
tations, and the harmony of its movements 
is vitally related to the creature man, and 
his best interests, temporal and spiritual. 
It is an inexhau tab:re mine of treasures, 


whence he may bountifully supply his 


wants; and all its energies are ceaselessly 
engaged to sustain, to enlighten, and to 
bless him. ‘The symmetry of its propor- 
tions should symbolize with his inner life; 


andthe harmony of its laws, and the em- 


ployment of its powers, should ever assort 
with the exercise of these nobler faculties 


with which he is endowed. But alas! the 
converse of this is mournfully, unmistaka- | 


bly true. Those heaven-born gifts, by 
which he is distinguished, which exalt him 


pre-eminently above the fbrute, and make 


| 


him but a little lower than the angels, am 
degraded to an ignominious level, and his 
entire history, 1s rife with errors, abortions 
and perversions ruinons to himself, and dis. 

honorable to God. Unmindful and indif. 
ferent as to the intent for which his ener. 
gies were given, he has prodigally lavished 
the profusion of their wealth, upon those 

things which sicken his immortal spirit, 
and as though there were no God, no desti- | 
ny, no earth, no, hell, no heaven, no interest 


beyond the passing hour; he prostitutes his 
noble powers in chasing wild and senseless 
chimeras, or in following abstruse and w- 
meaning theories to their obscure source, 
amid the profitless fictions of a distempered 
and perverted fancy. O! shameful prodi- 
gality! Were the whole realm of nature 
“his; its rich resources, its million energies; 
its beauties, and its melodies all his own; 
and could he at his pleasure, disarrange — 
‘and spoil this fair creation, yet this were 
nothing compared with that havoc he- 
makes of high intellectual powers, whose 
durability mock eternity. Better for him a 
thousand fold, did he dweil embosomed 
amid the secluded peace of nature, and there 
sleep through life, and: into death, never - 
awakening to the knowledge or enjoyment — 
of his inheritance. | 


Much precious energy is thus wasted. 
“Tull many a gem of purest ray serens, IS 
obscured and amid the dark depths of hope- 
less ignorance. Tull many a hapless youth, 
fettered by untoward circumstances, 1S alike 
‘to fortune and fame to unknown. 


~ “His soul proud science never taught to stay, 
Far as the solar orb or milky way;” 


Nor dreams he, ‘‘that the silver moon, which 
t, 18 
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nightly o’er- him leads her virgin hos 
larger than his father’s shield.” 

Bat with a proper situation, and under 
the guidance of right influences, he might 
have become a brilliant in the galaxy of 
Yet better for his humble ;Jot, : 
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ter that his giant powers, slumber in cter- 
nal sleep, than be awakened, to be misap- 


_phed; than he should waste those energies 


in pursuit ofthat which satisfieth not, but 
which whea attained is misery and death. 
The,examples of this truth are many and 
mournful. It has been tested in that sol- 
emn hour whieh disabuses the soul from its 


| 
| 


of Ilim whose love this power of thought 
bestowed, and for the beautifying of which, 
hath set his glory in the heavens, and hath 
clothed the earth with a profuse wealth of 
adornment corresponding to its excellences! 
Lo guide them aright he hath placed his 
monitor in the heart, and to reclaim it He 
has given, not his crown, not his holy an- 


‘Ilusive vanities, to its primitive emotions. gels, not the untold glories of heaven, his 


Among the most illustrious 


Byron, Voltaire, and Hume, who, when the | 


dawnings of eternity had revealed to them 
the protitless application of their superior 
powers, in.the bitterness of remorse de- 
nounced their whole carreer. Lach of these 
hada giant mind. And had their powers 
been rightly employed, would have digni- 


fied their possessors, have blessed huinani- 


ty, and have honored God. But alas! they 
were illy trained, poorly counseled, and of 
consequence their energies wasted, Like 
the mighty oak, made.to raise -its tall form 
majestically towards the sky; but by some 
unhappy inclinations it spread its huge pro- 
portions on the lowly earth. 
very streamlet which leaps in gladness from 
the mountain side, in haste to mingle with 
the mass of waters; but reflected from its 
course, it meanders by athousand windings, 
over the cataracts of error, and through the 
Vales of vice, until wearied by its wander- 
lugs it sinks and is seen no more. Such 
was Byron, Voltaire, and Hume. The rep- 
resentations of thousands they are;. mourn- 
ful lustrations of the truth, ‘vis consilii 
erpers mole unit sua.’ With what syimpa- 
thy do we contemplate such minds! When 
Wwe consider what they night have accom- 
plished by their misguided abilities, we in- 
stiuctivel y exclain: O! vift of heaven, vile- 
abused! light that dazzled but to 
blind! 
eessor, lost to his fellows, lost to God. 
_ Butif such be our exclamations, at the sight 


Like the sil- 


QO! precious energy! lost toits pos- 


of these, are dwelling place; but more than crown, or 


angels, or glories, His weit. BELOVED’ Son. 

He who sits in the high and holy place, 
viewing with complacency the myriad of 
worlds that inake their solemn circuits in 
In 


immensity, harmonious, 


concordant 
movements, “ever singing as they shine‘ 
inust re- 
gard with inappreciable abhorrence that 
precious mental energy, which is subject to 
the most wretched slavery of vicious habit, 


the hand that made us is divine,”’ 


and broken into wild, and unchastened im- 
pulses. «That energy, which, refusing his 


guidance, Letakes itself to the bidding of 


its own blind» will. That energy, which 
with proper care, would have been an orna- 
ment, anda beauty in the world; but neg-. 
lected, and abused, only fills it with mise- 
ry andruin. ‘That energy, which, guided 
by pure principles, and properly expressec’s 
would have made genius as the creativeness 


of God,.a holy power of love.and wisdom, 


The secret of the destruction of every 
such mind, is simply this, it fears not God, 
neither seeks to serve him; and no.other 
service can possibly recompense. I*rom 
He thor- 
oughly knows the powers he hath given; 
in what engagements they will certainly 
sueeeed: and in what pursuits they will in- 
evitably fail; and to reject his counsel is 
destruction as certain as demonstration. 

Let me struggle alone with the angry 


him is all success, all greatuess. 


billows of the furious ocean, let me combat 
with my feeble strength an invincible host, 


of such a spectacle, what must be the mind | or confront in all the terrors of thair mad- 


‘ 


—— 
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dened ragings the furies of the pitiless 


storm; but let me move in that sphere for 
which God hath fitted me, nor contend for a 


moment with his almighty arm. Let all 


my energies be in unison withthe harmony 
of life’s relations, then shall my passions 
and my powers consist with that virtue and 
regularity which God hath ordained in the 


moral and intellectual world, no less evi- 


dently than he hath established order and sys- 
The contrasts of earth, 
though many and strange, do not disprove 
this mighty truth. Reason even speaks it 
tothe soul, and the million tongues of na- 
ture unceasingly proclaim, that God rules 
in the world of mind, no less than in the 
world. of matter; that he will ultimately 
bring its chaos to harmony and order; and 
that every agency which does not contribute 
to the promotion of this end only seems to 
hasten the ruin of the agent. 


‘The unhallowed ambition of those whom 
the world calls great, their profitless adven- 


tures, their fruitless achievements, the un-. 


told miseries, desulation and anguish with 
which they have cursed this our goodly her- 
itage, proclaim to us in voices louder than 
the eternal thunders of the deep, this truth, 


that man’s energies, if they be not spent for 


God, are forever wasted. ‘There is yet an- 


-. other evidence of this truth, equally unmis- 


takable. It is the foundation of his oriyi- 
nil principles, and until consciousness be 
annihilated, the declaration remains, that 
man’s inner life and outward being should 
lor 
so far as he is true to these principles in 
whatever way his energy be exerted, so far 
does he agree with the divine administration, 
it his co-operation. ‘That much 
priceless energy is thus employed, has been, 


and is still the case. ‘That confusion, ce- 


world is a lamentable truth. 


rangement, and insubordination are permit- 
ted to characterize the intellectual and moral liteness is like 
‘be nothing init, but it eases our jolts ™ 
derfully. 


WASTED ENERGY. 


—- 


But that blessed spirit which of old | 


brooded over the troubled chaos of matter anj 
restored it to regularity and beauty, will, in 
his own good time and way, effect the like for 
the fairer creation, turbulent world of mind. 

There is a good time coming, when alk this 
confusion will be regularity and complete- 
ness; when the individual, the family, the 


church, the State, shall all be restored; when 


every man exerting aright his energy, shall 
be one with his race, and. being accordant 


with its origin and end, shall be with God. _ 


Mor this, the world and whatever has been 


transacted upon it, has been permitted or — 


ordained. For this, Heaven opened to the 


vision of the patriarch of old; for this, © 
those sublime discoveries were made toJu-— 


dea’s bards; for this Jesus was a man ol 


sorrow and acquainted with grief; for this - 


he died his cruel death; for this, the heralds 


of the cross have spent their energies; for 


this many a Howard has lived and labored; 
many a Stephen has suffered and died, 


Newtons have studied, and Miltons have | 


sung; and for this, the people of this en- 
lightened land now contend for the circula- 
tion of the Word of God. 
“If e’er to bless my race, 
My feeble voice or hand deny, 
Let useless skill these hands forsake, © 
This voice in silence die.” 


happiness is of a retired 


nature, and anenemy to pomp ‘and noise: I 
arises, in the first place, from the enjoyment 
of one’s self, and in the next, from the friend- 
ship and conversation ofa few scleet compar 
ions. False happiness loves to be ina erowd, 


and to draw the eyes of the world upon her. 


She does not receive any satisfaction from the 


applause which she gives herself, but from thie 
admiration which she raises in others. 
‘ 
says that 
an air-cushion ; there me 
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MARY WELLINTON. 


For the Aurora, 


MARY WELLINGTON. 


ATALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. M. ARMSTRONG. 


stretching along tl 
spreading far out the distance. See that 


road field of rich, green corn, Waving in 


the summer breeze, while upon the other 
hand you see a large cotton-field, with muo- 
merous slaves bending over their hoes, in- 
tent upon clearing the grass from the cot- 
ton. After travelling a long lane, you ap- 
proach a splendid mansion. It is the home 


B ofa wealthy farmer, and he is the father of 


an only daughter, whom we introduce 
Mary Wellington. 
~The summer session has just closed, and 


Mary has graduated and returned home, as 
gay and light-hearted as a bird, just freed 
fromacage. Every previous arrangement 


hasbeen made for her debut upon the car- 
pet. ‘The whole house has been renovated; 
oll carpets have been taken up, and new 


oues placed upon the floors.» The “parlor 


has been newly papered and painted, while 


elegant curtains hanging like palace drapery 


and furniture of the latest style, purchased 
ina distant city, now give the drawing- 
an air of splendor never before seen 


the country-home, ‘The evarden and} 


yard have been newly arranged, in antici- 

| pation of the present event. ‘The palings 

are all Whitewashed, and the gates newly 

Painted. Even the flowers and trees look 
heat and cheerful. 

The news has now gone out into the 

neighborhood that Mary Wellington, who 


years ago was sent to boarding- 
Or as a “Tittle girl,” had now returned 


home “a wo.’ 
young lady.” And many of 


friends of her childhood were delighted 
greet hor 


| Watering-place. 
Travel with me along the banks of & beau ‘having m&ny acquaintances at the 


tiful river; aml we see a rich landscape, | Springs, and some of Mary’s school-mates 
the water’s side, and 


talk over the scenes of ‘‘by-gone days.” 
After spending a few happy weeks at 
home, Mary began to complain of the ex- 


cessive warm weather, and persuaded her - 


parents to go with-her to some fashionable 
Mr. and Mrs. Wellington, 


from the city being there, they readily 
agreed to ‘* go with the crowd ;” and their 


arrival was soon announced at the springs. - 


Miss Wellington soon became ‘ the belle.’’ 
[t was generally understood that she was 
wealthy—a recommendation always sufti- 
cient to attract a crowd of admirers. But 
she possessed other attractions. Her mind 
was highly cultivated, for one so young. 


‘The expression of her dark eyes seemed an 


index to a noble heart. Her hair hung. in 


Howing ringlets around her face and neck, 


while her cheeks glowed with the. blush of 


youthful beanty. She was graceful, kind 


and gentle in her manners. Indeed she was 
loved and admired by all who knew her. 
There were. several gentlemen at the 


springs, from the city of , who had 


iseen and admired Mary at a distance, but 


With a hearty welcome, and | 


the rules of her school were so strict, that a 


gontleman could not approach her. They 
now sought her company, and cultivated 
her acquaintance. One of these gentlemen, 
whom.we shall call Herbert Hensely, was a 
young lawyer of brilliant talents, fine per- 
sonal appéarance, and fascinating manners. 
Having been brought up in the most refined 
society, he had all the advantages of a scien- 
tific edueation. He was not satisfied with 
a mere glance at science, but looked far 
down into the deep intricacies of knowledge, 
and searched out its Ihaden treasures, and 
stored them up in his mind, 

Having been many years a student, Her- 
bert had now prepared himself for the prac- 


tice of law; but) before entering upon his 


arduous profession, he concluded to take a 
| 16 


one 
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MARY WELLINGTON. 


little recreation and mountain air, to brace | and swear upon the Blble, to « touch not, 
up his consfitution. 


| 
| taste not,” as long as he lived. It was not 
| One evening, as Mary sat at. her room- 


until now that he unbosomed his heart to 
Mary, and told her how much he loved her, 
He said, ‘‘ Task you not to. bestow your | 


window, thoughtlessly gazing upon the| 
mountain scenery, her revery Was broken 
up by her father entering the room. 


Pa, 


| 


- - 


—_ 


said Mary, ‘“‘do you not think {Lerbert 


Hensely is a nice young gentleman 
“Gertainly, my daughter, I do ; but 


ave one very serious objection to him.” 
What can be exclaimed Mary. 


“Do tell mo, 


“Well, Mary, I think he is too fond of 
wine.” 
‘Oh, pa, he drinks wine only at table, 


and you know it would be very wnfashion- 


able not to drink it there, particularly at a 
place like this, where all restraint is thrown 
off, and every one ‘ goesin forenjoyment.’”’ 

‘Listen tome, Mary: I see you are in- 
terested i in this matter, and I know Herbert 
Hensely is just the man to please your fancy 


Let me advise you, as a parent who loves | 


you dearly, never suffer your affections to 


_ be placed upon a young man who will drink 


wine under any circumstances. If he will 
drink in your presence, you may be sure he 
will drink elsewhere. 


drink in the bar-room ; 


I have seen Hensely 


was shockel to hear that any one could 


‘think of making remarks about him, as he| 


had been temperate all his life, and never 
even drank wine until he visited the springs. 


| I have 


hand upon me until you are convinced that. 


I am worthy of your love. 


determined to locate in the tow, 
near which he lives 


do not prove myself worthy of his daugh. 


ter, then you may spurn me from your 


‘T'wo or three years have passed. 


Lell your father 


, and he ean have a fine 
opportunity to learn my character, and if[ | 


Herbert 
Hensely has established a reputation at the 
bar, not to be surpassed by any young law- | 
yerin the State. Mr. Wellington has be- 
come very much attached to him ; but ocea- 
sionally the memory of the scene at the 


springs, comes up like a dark cloud, and — 


casts a shadow over his feelings. 

Mary is preparing for ler nuptial day— 
“My daughter,” said Mr. 
‘suppose you postpone your marriage 4 
few weeks; and take a tour with me. 


Wellington, 


Visit 


| 
the Falls of Niagara, and the principal cities - 


North.” | 
‘Oh what a nice bridal trip it would be, 


assemble at every point to hear his eloque® 
speeches, | 

W 
his strains of eloquence. Excitement gf0” | 


and men seem spell- ebound by 


higher and higher, and meu are cari 


He was willing to take a temperance pledge, | away with politics until they seem almos 


= 


and at table he tur 11S Mar 
;: off a glass with as much nonchalence as a! Mrs. W ellington, (as mothers are to0 a 
if Frenchman would do In a New Orleans | apt to do,) joined Mary, and they “ carried 
Hotel. | their point.” The manriage took place 
cH 5 Mar y’s countenance fell, and her heat the appointed time, and the happy couple : | 
” : | grew sad, as she pondéred over what her took their bridal trip. : Sou 4 
ai | father had said. on We will now pass over four or five yea 
At the tea-tab'e, Herbert discovered some- Ma ry’ s dw looks desolate and louiely. | 
hy | thing unnsual in Mary’s countenance, which | Herbert’s law office is closed. W here have i. 
ms : excited his curiosity. As they left the they gone? Mary and her two little chil- | 
dining-room, he invited her to promenade | dren aro with her mother at the old home 
with him. The subject was discussed, and) stead. Herbert has become politica, 
Ki ; Mary told all her father had said. Herbert} and is now canvassing the State. Crowds 
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forget the “dear ones at home.” At 
m | least such was the case with Hensely. Du- 
' ring his political career, he yielded to the 
tempter, broke his temperance nledge, and 


| 


ing defeated, he returned to his own home, 
| ‘ime passed on, and everything seemed 
| to wither and blight around his once happy 
‘dwelling. Mary had grown pale and ema- 
ciated. A sadness seemed fixed upon her 
countenance, which told the deep sorrows 


ran 


earthly blessedness, and she had sought 


S| every night, Hensely was absent until. a 
B| very late hour, and Mary was left to spend 
) the long winter nights alone, with her little 
S children. One evening, as Hensely was 
: | leaving, Mary followed him to the door. 


S| wght; I am so wretched and lonely when 
YOu are away. 


were in your law-office, but when you are 
out ‘spreeing’ with dissipated young men, 
Tam continually picturing to my imagina- 


ourselves and children.” 
As Hensely forced his hand awey from 


her, and advanced to the step, she burst 
Into tears, 


saying, have said all in- 


end to say to you; but I will pray for you 
‘very night when you are gone. ” 


As the Words diec ne 
s died away upon her lips 
thoy up ps, 


Onw 
| ‘ompanions. 

him, Which he had 


| 

p, Commit, and thereby bring reproach upon 

| 

| 

i 

| 


is felt H 
| * saw that he w 
| as a 
nt The 
Y VOWS. rose like 
V5 Soul, 


‘ame up, 
erent 


finally become an incbriate. His party be- 


I would not care, if you 


sunk deep into his obdurate heart.— 
ard he hastened, to meét his wicked — 
But there was an influence 
never before 
ruined man., smiles and tenderness, 
memory of his first-love, and plighted , vows flitting like birds of Paradise in rain- 
the morning sun upon his, bow plumage ; where a pretty white-robed 
And then the contrast of Jatter days | being, with girlish-matronly air, glides 
and they seemed to meet like dif-! about the neat kitchen, making with her 


at 
mospheres, and burst like a storm 


cloud over him. Almost ready to sink 
under the pressure of his guilt, he turned 
his footsteps homeward. Ashe approached 
the threshold, he beholds his devoted wife 
in the attitude -of prayer. Listen to her 
words: ‘‘O, God, I have wept until my 
eyes refuse to shed tears. My heart is bur- 
dened until it is crushed beneath the weight 
of sorrow. I cannot live without Thy 
help. Qh for faith to lay hold upon the 
promises of Thy word- ”’ 


comfort in the religion of the Bible.. Almost | 


Hensely could’ withhold no longer, but 


of her heart. Sad experience had taught | falling upon his knees, he elasped his Mary 
her that there, is no lasting happiness in/ in his arms, and there, in the presence of. 


high Heaven, he made a pledge, which will 
last to eternity—for-it implied peni- 
tence and an unreserved surrender of his 
heart to God. 

Mary thanked God that she had ever 
prayed for her husband. . 


“My dear husband, do not leave me 


tion some dark crime, which you might 


I LOVE YOU. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Who do you suppose said it? 

No! she is very beautiful, with her cheek 
of rose-hue, and her curling auburn tresses 
that the wind sports with so gallantly ! but 
she did not say it. Nor that bright crea- 
ture by whose side stands a lover, looking 
so tenderly in those glorious eyes. Nor 
the dimpled babe, with cherub face, lifted 
to the more mature, but not less innocently 
sweet features, with the holy light of mother 
elorifying every smile. 
Then who do you suppose said it ? 
Wrong avai. Not that newly-wedded 
husband, whose home for a few {leetinge 


months he has aptly called heaven——full of 
and oft-repeated 


own hands, the snowy bread. Where 


| 
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1 LOVE YOU. 


when the odious shop is closed, he can 
come home with bounding heart, and sitting 


with her hand in his, rove with a pair of 


brown eyes, over his favorite ‘Daily,’’ 
every little while stopping to siatch a kiss 


from the red lips-so close to his cheek-| 


Although he whispers many of love, 
Yet this ‘I love\you” was not spoken then 
and there. 

A tired w oman sits hushing to sian her 
restless babe. Beauty once ma le that: face 
radiant, perhaps, with that far-off look o 
hers, she sees three little graves, green with 
as summers. Her home is very 
humble. All day has she toiled, and the 
fainting spirit almost surreadérs to fatigue, 
the downcast eyes tremble in tears—she is 
so weary. And every nerve tingles when, 
with the turbulence of childhood, the “boys” 
come hungry from school, some with weep- 
ing and tales of sorrow that mother must 
heat 

And after they are hushed with kisses 
or chidings, it is time to get supper for 


tomed never ending routine of putting away 
and clearing up, till the worn-out creature 
wondsrs with a sigh if there really will 
ever come a rest to her—an ete:nal rest? 
At last she can seat her weary limbs in 
the old corner rocking-chair. The bahg 
whose eyes close fitfully to a low lul- 
laby, lies in his father’s lap. He is a plain 


man, that good father, with an honest face, 


and a great heart, that would, if it could, 
take in all the care and sorrow of the house- 
hold. | 

The babe sleeps. With a rude gentle- 
ness he lays it on its mother’s bosom, and 
as the ruddy firelight plays over her care- 
worn features, he looks upon her with eyes 
suddenly grown lustrous and beautiful. He 
lifts his great hand softly, till it rests on her 
shoulder and says. 

Jove you, dear Mary.” 

How the poet heart leaps into love, light 


‘seven hungry mouths ; then the accus- 


you call your wile. 


opened eyes, say to her with 


| trol, benevolence. Swerve not fron 


and rest! 
upon her very soul! She no more remem. 
bers that toilsome washing. 
not now that the pretty babe, with its pink 
flushed cheek against her breast, has worm 


her patience thread-bare with its constant. 
She forgets that the fire 
would smoke—that the broth was bumt— 
that the children teased her—that the rain 


tears and unrest. 


came on just as the clothes were drled—tha; 


the line broke, and that every limb in her 


frame ached with fatigue. 
What were these in comparison with the 


steadfast love that has burned for eighteen 


years in the sunlight of happiness, through 
the clouds of despair,’ when beauty made 
her winning, and when her charm of love- 
liness had gone, and the freshness of her 
youth had departed forever? What cared 
she for aught outside her home, though she 


had many sorrows, while such words thnl’e! 
her whole being? 


love you, dear Mary.” 

Ah! you long-married, repining husbands 
who exact every attention as a duty—how 
much would it cost you to make your home 
thus beautiful with all its cares? I tell you 
one word of love will loosen great burdens 


from the shoulders of. the toiling womal 


of 


might, and look upon her with the eyes ‘ 
long ago. For one little moment think 
how great trials she took unto her heart 
when she married you. ‘Then tenderly clasp 
her hand, andas she looks up W ith wonder: 


steady voice, not car clessly, not s sportively 
but earnestly. | 

“T Jove you.’ 

Trust me, it will be to you — he 
“better than diamonds.” 


both, 


Cherish a love for justice, truth, self-con- 


In all cireu™ 


for any present. advantage. 
rectitude’ 


stances show thy self unflinching in 


How vanish the cares that trod | 


She reflects. 
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MY SISTER.—A MISSIVE TO MATRONS ANDMAIDS. 


-'The following beautiful lines were sent us 


hy alady in Mississippi, to whom they were 
addressed by a younger sister, on the occa- 


con of the death of her first-born son, who~ 
died at the interesting age of two years and | 


eight months.—bp. 


MY SISTER. 


What gave to carth a brighter light, 
And to each flower a lovlier hue, 
Or brought each hour more true delight, 
Than all the joys I ever knew? 

The smile of Bobbie. 


What music had the sweetest power 

To chase all sordid care away ? 

Charm me anew each pensive hour, 

Dispelling cloom each darksome day ? 
The voice of Bobbie. 


What little cheek I ever pressed, . 

Was half so soft or half so fair; 

Or head upon my bosom rest, 

That slept so sweetly, calmly, there, | 
As that of Bobbie. 


Or who with little eup and chair, 

Drawn up to their accustomed place, 
Could say with half so sweet an air,, 

Dear “ papa let us now say grace,” 


‘ As did my Bobbie? 


owewe 


Oh! Lord if throuzh this vale of woe, 
angel thou did’st send, 
rita my erring footsteps through, 
istening ear I pray thee bend, 
To angel Bobbie. 


e like you,” said a girl to her suitor, “but 
Can’ 

' ant leave home, I am a widow’s onley 


darling - | 
irhng no husband can 
Kindness.” 


“She is kind,”’ 


equal my parent in 


replied the wooer; “but be 


pox Ul all live together, and sce if I 
beat your mother!’ 


Mrs. M. Earon—Jfadam: In the 


Editor's Port-Folio of the Aurora, No. 2, I . 


read this suggestive sentence: 


~ Those who now fill our legislative halls, were 
once moulded by a mother’s plastic hand. J'hose 
who will hereafter repair thither, are now under 


| the forming power of a mother’s influence, and 


they will be just such men as their mothers 
make them. 


The enclosed Missive to Matrons and 
Maids, if acceptable, I offeras an amplica- 
tion of your very sensible remarks. 

SENEX. 


Lapies:—It is said you have no political 
rights—legally speaking it may be so—by 
the terms of the constitution you may not. 
But you have within your reacly a power, 
which is greater than all -Constitutions—a 
power that can raise a nation to the highest 
prosperity, or depress it to the lowest point 
of degredation. 

This power is derived from the relations 
of wife and mother. 
bring it into just and successful action, you 


of domestic life, to improve your under- 


standings, and to acquire the graces of 
‘mind and heart; these qualities, with order, 


neatness and frugality,. will make the home 


of your husband and children, a sanctuary 
|6f peace and joy—command the homage 


and admiration of the former, and secure 
in bonds of love, the endearing confidence 
and obedience of your offspring. 

Youna Lapires:—You have an equal 
share of this power. You may as sisters 
and sweethearts, control or direct the noblest 
aspirations, or curb and crush the wayward 
passions of opening manhood. Your 
power is exhibited through piety, entrenched 
within the strong-hold of conscious integ- 


| rity and purity of heart. 


On you have been bestowed all the ele- 


MISSIVE TO MATRONS AND MAIDS. 


To develop and 


have but to cherish the endearing affections - 


monts of beauty and grace, of goodness | 
and truth, that you may control the impulses {| 
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And whisper—what those whispers were 
ILis loving mother might not cuess. | | | 
None knew but Bobbie. | | 
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| prepare for the worst. 


~~ 


of musculine roughness, and lead the other- 
wise, tyrant man in the ways of: justice, 
honor and honesty. These powers, with 
cultivated minds, and chaste hearts, are the 
incipient means of perpetuating the noblest 
institutions of hurnan freedom, and aiding 
mankind in preparing for the enjoyment of 
ErernaLt Liperty.. 

Senex speaks wisely. We hope he will 
speak to us again.—Eb. 


MARY’S LITTLE GIRL AND MINE. 


Once we had a little girk. The dew of 
infancy was on her brow, and the soft light 
of heaven lay in her blue eye. Before her 
lips had learned to speak her eyes told tvorlds 
of love, more precious than words. ‘There 
was but one out of heaven dearer than she: 
and the dearer one was the mother in whose 
arms the blue-eyed baby was nestling. 
One day when we came from work to the 


for us, we found them there, but a shade of 
sadness was on the mother’s face as she re- 


A MISSIVE TO MATROXS AND MAIDS. 


drops of dew stand her forehead; the 
cot where mother and babe were waiting! |. | | 


- 


we owned them, wept them right out, ana 
Mary laid her head on my_ breast and I | 
thought she had fallen asleep, when a greq 
sob burst forth, and she cried, “W hat shal! 
we do ?”’ 

I trad no words to answer. I kissed her 
over and over again, and we tried to pray, 
A start in the cradle roused us. The babe _ 
threw out both hands, clinched its litt 
fists, strained every muscle of its tender 
limbs, and the agony of a strong convil- 
sion was upon her. Another followed, 
soon another. It was dreadful to be. 
-hold her. .Friends told us that she did. 
not suffer, but she seemed to suffer, and 
our hearts were bursting. She comes out 
of one of these paroxysms, and a sweet | 
sleep succeeds. She smiles when she wakes, 
and puts up her lips for a kiss when her 
mother bends over her. She smiles again, 
and for an hour, O, what an hour of joy 
was that! she was our sweet laughing babe 
again. In the fullness of our hearts we 
thought the worst was over, and that she— 
‘would live. A tremor seizes her. The 


light of her eye fades away. She raises 
her hand, and wav:s it to and fro as though 


ceived the evening kiss, and her eye rested 


was awake, but a dreamy look was in. her 
eves, as if she were asleep and looking at 
things invisible. ‘The head was hot and 


‘not see. 
on the child that lay across her knees. It: 


: she were making signals to some we eould 
We call to her, but she answers 
not. We take her hand in ours, and 
breathe her name into her ears, but she 


feverish. ‘The child was. sick. 
restless that night, but as morning came 
it seemed to be more quiet. 
the doctor, and he made a few inquiries, 
looked steadily and long in the eyes of the 


child, darkened the room and held a candle | sight. “We lost 0 
before its face ; mado his prescription, and | 
went away with few words. Mary and 
felt sadly, but said little to each other. | 


We thought much that we did not like to 
speak. ‘Lhe day wore away, and the child 
slept through all its long hours, or woke 
sometimes with a start and then sank into 
a deeper sleep. We sat by it all night. 
Mary would not leave the child and |] 
would not leave Mary. The next day the 
doctor told us the child’s brain was affect- 
ed; he spoke of effusion—water on the 
brain—he would do what he could— feared 
would be a bad -case—acred we would 
Tnen we woke. 


It was‘ 
fait! 

. | throws her arms around my neck and lay 
We called in! 


screams ‘‘George is she dying !”’ 


hears us not. Her eyes are open, but sho 
does not see. She breathes, but her breath 
is quick and hard and irregular. Mary 


Even so, Father in heaven, for so 1 


i 


Oxicix or Kissive tue Porr’s Tor.—Mat 
‘thew of Westminister says that, former|y It 
was usual to kiss the hand of his Holiness, but 
that, towards the end of the eighth century, ® 
certain lewd woman in making an offering 1 
the Pope, not only kissed his hand, but also 
pressed it. The Pupo—his name was Leo 
secing the danger, cut off his band, and thus 
escaped the contamination to which it had heen 
exrosed. Since that time, the precaution has 
been taken of kissing the Pope’s toe instead 0 


his hand.--Buckle's History of Civilization 


We had not breathed our ars; but. now. 
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‘ure took possession of her. 


q signed his char ‘ge to another. 
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}°vs and Sorrows 


> THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 
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For the Aurora. 
EANSW ERED PRAYER. 


‘It was midnight, the din and bustle of an. 


TEE 


active population had ceased in one of our 


Western cities. Naught was heard save 
the mournful bark of the faithful watch dog, 
and the hurried step of some lonely pedes- 
tian. Here and there a bright light shone 
forth from the halls of the night revelers, 
and adim taper from the chambers of the | 
sick and suffering, the only signs. that the 
city was inhabited, all else was so still and 


death-like. Had you gone at this lonely 


| 


hour to a cottage within the suburbs of that | 


. 
city, you would have seen one of its In- | 


mates, unrefreshed by sleep, her eye sunken, 
the rose faded from her cheek and her fair 
form wasted by sleepless, watciful nights. 


| 
As she sat silent and thoughtful, the sor- 


rows of the present brought vividly to her! 


the pleasures of the past. She was once 


B her mother’s darling and her fathers pride. 


She knew no sorrow that was long unsoothed 


will all be right, my child,’ v ere enough 
to banish all her fears. She thought upon 
the seenes of her childhood until she could 
hear the merry laugh of brother and sister 
nuging in her ear, until a momentary plea- 
But it was 
‘oon followed by the sad thought that these 
things are all past. Her mother had gone 
Where she could no longer shield ker child 
from the ills of life, and her father had re- 
At the first 
she did not rebel, for it was the will of 


ler Creator to take the greatest of earthly 


ble 
“ssings from hor. The latter she did not 


the 
Protecting care prodered by another. 


There was much to respect and admire in 
hom she had chosen to share her 
‘hrough life. Hoe had tal- 
nerous heart, but alas! how , 


The fascinating amusement of | 


thts and a 0 
Perverte |! 


sent sorrows, 


, ering lips. 
for the words from her gentle mother, ‘it | 


reg 
sfet, for it was her own choice to receive 


‘throw another card, 


. 


card-playing had lured him from the path 
of duty. ‘There was one hopeful feature in 
the case, in all his dissipation the wine-cup 


offered but little temptation to him. 


While she 


was thus pondering her lost joys and pro- 


But to return to_the scene. 


she determined to seek more 
fervently than ever before, the aid of Him 


whose power alone could save her hnsband 


from ruin. She threw herself upon her 


knees, but seareely had she eommenced her 
supplication when her husband entered. 
Her mind was so much oceupied that she 
did not perceive lis coming. Ilearing her 
What a scene was be- 
tn one corner of the room the 


voice he stood still. 


fore him. 


candle flickered in its socket, but the moon-- 


lizht through the parted curtain revealed 
to him the form of his wife. Mer hands 
avere foldel upon lier heaving breast, her 
‘eves closed, and from her long, black eye- 
teardrops constantly fell. He lis- 
tened to the words which fell from her quiv- 


lashes, 


They expressed no selfishness, 
no murmuring at her lot in life, no rebel- 
will, but simply a desire for 
another’s good, and the glory of her Ma- 


ion at (eod’s 


ker, All the while he was overcome with 
emotion. Regret that he had wounded 50 — 


pure a spirit, self-reproach, hope for the fu- 
ture, and love for the angelic being before 


him, alternately took possession of his soul. 


The last words of her prayer were scarcely 
uttered, she had not raised herself from her 
knees before he was at her side. ‘Mary, I 
will never grieve you again, I will never 
> were his first words. 
She knew this was a promise never to be 
broken, for she felt that 1t was in answer to 
her prayer, and calmly she laid down to 
rest. 
Years have passed, and the promise 1s 
still held sacred. ‘Che husband 1s an orna- 
ment to society and to the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘The wife has gone to reap the reward 
of ber labors on earth, and often the old 
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PEACE 


BE STILL. 


man with tearful eyes speaks of her who 


was the instrument in God’s hands of sav- 


ing him from ruin. 


BertTHa. 
Banstist Femave Institute. | 


For the Aurora. 


“PEACE BE STILL.” 


Peace, oh! mighty peace, glorious are 
thy triumphs, when the cannon’s roar is 
echoed from mountain to mountain; when 
the blaze of artillery, in fiery clouds sweeps 
earth’s fair bosom, and manhood in his 


| bloom, is cut down like the frail grass of 


the meadow, and human blood in rushing 


torrents: flows; ‘“‘where the wild combat 


reddens over the plains;’? where naught 
else was evef heard but the voice of birds 
and the play of waters; where peace had 


ever rested to chant her vesper lays, but’ 


but now mighty cities, lay smoking in their 
ruins; where oppression has placed his iron 
foot upon the fair bosom of art; whose lof- 
ty towers, gorgeous palaces, and massive 


battlements, have crumbled to dust, a 


‘no trace, but the mouldering ashes of their 
former glory; while the fearful noise of the 


strife of mankind rises unchecked to hea- 


ven; the wolf howls his sad requiem, and 
Death in his robes of terror, unfolds his 
black wings; when the dying heart quivers 
with anguish, then thy voice, oh! mighty 
messenger of God, is heard above all, in a 
serene, holy voice, ‘Peace be still.’ 
When grief whitens the check, stays the 
light step, wastes the rounded limbs; when 
the spiritual form seems but a shadowy 
vision of the former self; when the gay 


| 
| 
‘& 


and strange, and leaps fiercely Within its 
cell; the crushed, writhing soul, forgets jt; 
Maker, and cries aloud for the next waye 
of oblivion to erase its existence from ¢hp 
great book, and the memory of the past, 
but ina gentle whisper, ‘Peace be still” 
is breathed, as white-winged Mercy kneels, 


and folds her pure wings. 


When fiercely the rough gale howls over 
the calm sea, hastening the bright waves 
fearfully onward, until they heave an 
plunge beneath the mighty breath; rapidly 
they rush onward to the shore, lashing the 
gleaming sands with their foam-tipped 
bosoms, thundering around the huge prow- 


entory, muttering hoarsely among the rocks, 


and fillmg the gloom of ancient caverns, 
witha mournful plaint. The noise of hea- 
ven’s artillery is heard in the distance— 
slowly it approaches—in' clouds float- 
ing in awful dignity through space, flinging 
forward their dark, threatening banners, on 
which lightening’s car-has traced the wrath 
of heaven, in dazzling characters, wiles 
fierce, wild tempest of grand and aif! 
harmony swells, The 
from her track, fearlessly she glides upon 
each giant wave, like the white-wingel 
spirit of the storm. Heaven and earth 
seem to vie with cach other, peal after pee 
of thunder booms forth, 
flines its angry bosom heavenward, then in 
calin, deep tones, ‘Peace be still” Is ¢ calle! 
aloud, as if from the emer rald deep. “The 
troubled waters cease the wild 
waves become silent, clouds sink inte obiiv- 


J ea 
ion beneath the horizon, lightening’s 
Then a vole 


wave afier wave 


to heav C, 


disappears in the distance. 


frail vessel 15 tosses. 


laugh is changed to a hopeless sigh, and 
the silver-toned votee is heard. no longer; 
when agony writes her name in burning 
letters upon the marble brow, and gives a 


glaring ray to the dying eyes; when despair. 


places her mark on the beautifully curved 
lip, and lends an iron grasp to the feeble 
hand; then the withering heart grows wild 


» echo, 


the 
notes 


low! 


is heard, sweeter than the 
KMolian harp, as a sapphire car elides 
through the misty ether of the ‘sanith, an 
rests upon our planet, and the etherial tor 
of Peace bounds forth, her radiant brow 
is touched with glory, her pale hair tloat 
as a halo around her, as her bright! lips 
“Peace be Mix 


stu. 
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TWO PICTURES. 


TWO PICTURES. 


There sits a fond mother holding in her 
arms a lovely little babe.. Her eyes are 
fastened on its innocent countenance as she 
its opening charms. The babe 
~ smiles, and the mother’s heart - beats with 
joy and pride. She caresses the sweet ‘ittle 
Sage of its father, and thinks of the time 
when it will be a source of her comfort and 
the solace of her declining years. And 
’ tears of unspeakable pleasure at the thought, 
down her cheek. That child is lovely 
* and innocent, and that mother is happy and 
| thankful to call it her’s | 
= ‘The scene changes. 


Now look again. 
© Years have passed since that last look ; and 
: i now, as soon’as your eye can become accus- 
®  tomed to the darkness of the cold damp cell, 
to discern objects, see what is before you ! 
 Onastraw couch in one corner lies the ferm 
c | of a man, or What was once a man. ‘The 
e countenance is haggard and ghastly, and 
S the features are strongly marked with the 
F ravages of strong drink. A savage wild- 
F hess is in the eye, and a frequent start shows 
that inward horror is at work, and a dread 
_ ot something terrible is constantly alarming 
the miserable creature. Another human 
| being is there—a female sits by his side 
§ holding his hand in hers. She is old, but 
fF more with sorrow than with years. She 
} seems broken-hearted, and while she utters 
p ota word, her very look declares that in- 
agony is torturing her within. 

q . hese are the same two that you saw in 
p the first picture. But who would suppose 
| BB! soaltered! No smiling babe now, no 
i | happy mother. The babe grew up and 
. BB Promised all that the fondest heart of a 
| desire, She loved her boy, 
wt, alas: unlucky hour 
i ‘ duced to take a social glass with 


80 
i _ of his companions. It was repeated, 


became strong, 
Means of gratitic 


) Then in seeking 
ation, other bad practices 


: | oo to, and at last all was given. 
“me, money, character "ythi 


In two h 

ie: | or three years of a 

| uae course, he was the associate of the 
‘men, and the most abandoned of 


| Wo 
robbery, and finally mur- 


and conviction followed by a sentence of 
death which is to be executed on thé mor- 
row. 
loves her boy, and has now come fot the 
last time to see him alive. He must die, 
and she will soon follow. 

How strange this change. Who could 
think that the little smiling babe could thus 
appear. But soitis. And every wretched 
convict In all the Penitentiames and State 
Prisons, and every criminal who finds his 
death on the gallows, was once a little smil- 
ing innocent babe, pressed to a fond mother’s 
heart, and nursed by her with cate and af- 
fection. 

In some cases, the change may, in a great 
measure, be the fault of that same mother, 
whose fondness or neglect gave the son a 
‘wrong bias ; but in others, the best and 
most judicious of mothers have had their 


beyond their reach. And in nine cases out 


‘of ten, intoxicating drinks have led on to 


the unhappy results. 

With these facts before us, how must a 
mother feel when she holds her littie one 
in her arms and thinks of what he may be- 


cases. But as many rogues and criminals 


exist, they must all have disapointed mo- 


duty. 


Wuere 1s Home ?—The Watchman and Re- 
(lector thus beautifully illustrates a child’s idea. 
of home: ‘This is my home!’ cried a little 
one, a treasured boy of four.summers, as fresh 
and rosy, he came in from school, at the close 
of a short Winter afternoon. | | 

‘‘Indeed, little Willie,” said his mother’s 
visitor, “how is it? Suppose you go-out on 
the sidewalk and try the next door; suppose 
you step into the entry, throw off your little 


That broken-hearted mother still 


fondest hopes blasted by influences wholly 


come; all hope’ for the best in their own. 


thers, if they itved to witness their sons’ — 
disgrace. But, mothers, hope and do your 


| 


parlor—wouldn’t that be your home?” »— 

“No, indeed,” said Willie, ‘that wouldn't 

be | 
«But tell me why not?” 

Willie had never thought of this. He paused 
‘for a moment, then directing his eyes to where 
his mother sat quietly sewing, he replied with 
an earnest gesture: 


rn 
owed. Then came arrest, trial 


She lives here.” 


— 


| 
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180 WOMAN'S INFLUENCE OVER MAX. 
WOMAN’S INFLUENCE OVER MAN. THE ROOK ANDTHE LARK 

| | 
The instant a woman tries to manage a| ho amiable condescension and patronizing | 
man for herself, she has begun to ruin him. airs of the great vulgar are admirably hit off iz | 
The lovely creeper clings in its feebleness: the simple verses which follow, They are | 


with grace to the stately tree; but if it out- from an anonymous volume recently published 
grow, as if to protect. or conceal its sup- in London : 
porter, it speedily destroys what it would 
| otherwise adorn. ‘When the serpent had 
{ persuaded Eve that she ought to induce her 
husband to take her advice, and become as | 
knowing as herself, she no longer felt her- 
self made for him, and both for God, but 
rather that he was made to admire her. 
When she prevailed, they soon bickered 
about their right places. no doubt, for God’s 
Jaw was lost sight of by both. One grand 
purpose of woman’s power over man’s heart 
is the maintenance of man’s self-respect. 

_ A man who loves a true-hearted woman 
aims to sustain in himself whatever such a 
woman can love and reverence. ‘They mu- 


“Good-night, Sir Rook,” said a little Lark: 
“The daylight fades, it will soon be dark: 
Uve bathed | my wings in the sun’s last ray, 
l’ve sun¢ my hymn to the dying day; 
So now I haste to my quiet nook 
In yon dewy meadow: good-night, Sir Rook.” | 


“Good night poor Lark,” said his title] friend, 
With a haughty toss and a distant bend; 
“J also go to my rest profound, 

But not to sleep on the cold, damp ground; 
The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine-tree. 


‘“T opened my eyes at peep of day, | 
, tually put each other in mind of what each| And saw you taking your upward way, | 
| {| ought to be to theother. To the formation] Dreaming your fond romantic dreams, 1 | 
Be 1! of the virtuous feminine character is essen- Soaring too high to be seen or heard— i 
. tial. One must see in the other’s love the And said to myself, what a foolish bird! | 
reflection of the character desired. Hence, 
4 “s the pertinacity of true love and reverence! «J trod the park with a princely air; | 
z | often recovers a character that would other-| [ filled my crop with the richest fare; . 
| wise belost forever. If once mutual respect | [ eaw’d all day mid a lordly crew, 
| depart, then farewell the love that can alone| And I made more noise in the worldthanyou! | 
i. rectify what is wrong; then farewell the} The sun shone full on my ebon wing; vt”, 
| heart-rest, without which life becomes a de-|} 7 Jooked and wondered: good-night, poor || 


yb lirium and an agony. If it be the faculty 
4 of woman to love more tenaciously than 
¥ man, her might surpasses his, so far as she 


thing)” 


“Good-night, once more,” said the Lark's 


f is wise in showing it. In expressing love, voice, 

f without atthe same time indicating her| « [cee no cause to repent my choice; | 
= || faith in the inherent dignity of man, how-} You build your nest in the lofty pine, _ | 
ever obscured, she only repels him to a} But is your slumber soft than mine! | 
; | worse condition, by exciting a reckless sense} You make more noise in the world than 1 | 
, | of his own worthlessness, t together with a | But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy 2”. He 
a, hatred of her forgiving patronage. When | 
man hates himself, what can he love?}| HOW TO RUIN YOUR. THE 
x Give him time, and he will love the soul} gives the following rules 
= a to him to save him.— Lelectic ing your health: Ist. Stop in bed late, on 4 
: | | Eat hot suppers; 3rd.‘ Turn day into BIg 


 |night into day; 4th. Take no exercise 
The times can scarcely be as hard in Utah | Always ride when you can walk ; 


it: Tth. Have half a 
f | as they are in the confederacy that is at we Never .mind wet feet; 7 
| y dozen doctors 8th. all the medicine 


with her. Brigham Young has just increasid they send you; 9th. Try every new quack 
be ; the number of his wives to seventy-five, while| Oth. If that doesn’ t kill you quack you" | 

a | Our President can’t afford to keep even one!| well, 

| | 
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COMMEMMORATIVE SKETCHES. 


COMMEMMORATIVE SKETCHES. 


} CHAPTER IV. 


Another passage shows that the ardent 


© feelings of this loved missionary and his 


devoted campanion, were also moved for 
the welfare of precious souls around them. 
He says, in a letter dated Calcutta, shortly 
after their arrival, and before they had en- 
tered their field of labor: ‘‘Our hearts daily 


| are pained while we view the irreligion, the 
degredation and lost condition of the multi- 


tudgs around us. O, how many times, as 
[ have walked these streets, or passed 
along in the palankeen, I have given 


| 
| 
| 
vent to my feelings im tears and ear- 


nest prayer toGod for them. Never before 


| did I so realize the werth of souls around 
| me, and my tongue tied, so that I could inj 
i | no way tell them of Jesus. 
B fullness of ker heart said to me several times, 
|| “O, if I could only speak the language, it’ 


R. has in the 


seems to me I should want to run out into 


tlie streets, and tellevery one of them of the 
| Savior. 


How could I help going into these 


huts and sitting down among them to per- 
suade them to become Christians.’ But 
here we are, wecan as yet only look on in 
silence and weep. Blessed be the Lord, I 
‘eel more and more strong in him. I am 
resolved to the extent of my abilities, my- 
Self and mine shall be wholly consecrated: 
to the missionary canse. J am resolved to 
preach Christ according to the measure of 


~ 


Ai the gift bestowed upon me, as soon as I can 


‘peak the language of those with whom I 
May dwell.” And has not this missionary 
| redeemed his pledge? For eleven years 
and his zealous companion labored in 
Then, after failing health, 
}| 8nd the requirements of a young family 


brought him back to this country, he 
returned 


| preached the Gospel to the Hindoos. This 


alone, and for five years more, 


grave, and continued till again forced to 


seek his native lan}. Then he. sought the 
bosom of that family, to whom for long 


years his companion had filled the place of 


father and mother—because of the great 


love she bore the ‘cause. Duty called her 
ta leave the field, but her dear husband 


might go once again, while she reared the 


missionary’s family—Heaven will reveal 


how faithfully. 

With regard to the field of labor which 
Mr. R. desired so ardently to enter, there 
seems as yet, to have been no opening, as 
the following, addressed by him early in 


1837, to his brother, Rev. 3 B. Everts;~ { 


shows: ‘Shall we ever see any of otr rela- {| 


tions and personal friends in these dark 
places of the earth? 


vising means to bring truth in contact with 
the heathen mind? 
you, is it unreasonable if we ask, whether 
among all our friends, there is not one who 
will come to our help? The heathen are 
perishing, and with emphasis may they 
say, ‘No man careth for my soul.’ Re- 


specting China, we are ‘cast down, but not 
discouraged.’ No door of entrance opens 


and no man whom I have geen in all India, 
seems to think it at all practicable to attempt 
it. No man has yet done so, not even 
Gutzlaff, styled as he is, the ‘apostle of 
China.” All he has yet done, is to dis- 
tribute tracts along the coast. Perhaps to 
attempt a residence there savors more of 
enthusiasm than sound zeal. If it does, I 


still hope if the Lord lets us live @ few - 


years, he will grant us the privilege of at- 
tempting it. We know you pray for us, 
and that comforts our hearts.” 

Again, to the same he writes. ‘‘There is 
an ample field of usefulness, either among 
the Chinese or Siamese, or perhaps half-a 
dozen other races. The bible is being trans- 
lated, and probably, though governmen 18 


Medid, though often on the border of the jealous, there will be no serious obstacles 


Would it not be. 
sweet to greet you, and labor in concert, de- 


If we cannot labor with © 
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COMMEMMORATIVE SKETCHES. 


thrown in the missionary’s way. I do not} 


know as I would leave for any field except 
China. ThitherI am bound. If Ido not 
enter that Empire with the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God in my hand, it will be 


because I cannot—because insurmountable 


obstacles are thrown in my way. I know 
not when, for I can now speak but little, as 
you know the language is more difficult of 
acquisition than any other. I however say 
a little in our meetings, and lead in one of 
the prayers. Pray forChina. O, may her 
millions pray before God. Dear brother, is 
it not your duty to the heathen? Who 
knows it to. be otherwise? Why are no 
more ready to offer themselves? The Board 
say they will send every competent man, 
and none apply. May the Lord avert from 
the ministry the curse of him who came 
not to the help of the Lord. O, that the 
excuses which chain men at home, to their 
comparative ease and good salaries, might 
be swept away, as they will be in the day 
when God makes inquisition for blood. 
The Church prays for and desires the con- 
version of the world, but does nothing for 
it. I say nothing, for comparatively, it is 


emphatically so. What! shall the world 


be converted by,a handful of men} and a 
small pittance of what in most cases can 
be spared as well as not. A more chimeri- 
‘eal idea could not enter the mind of man. 
In this work we want the strength of the 
Church; the majority of her ministers and 
the abundance of her wealth. He that 


_withholdeth keepeth back what God re- 
quires, and cannot be guiltless. 


long been my deliberate conviction that the 
world will not know the gospel until Chris- 
tians as a body make it the grand object of 
their labor and thought; to which every 
other shall be subservient. A wish, a prayer 
a single effort cannot break up the strong 
holds of Satan. ‘The work can scarcely 
be said to be begun: yet God in blessing 
these incipient measures, shows his wil: 


It has 


coast, as well as all recent movements go 


lingness, yea his anxiety to bless bonnd. 
lessly when all the tithes are brought in,” 

At ahout the same date he addressed 
letter to Rev. L. Bolles of the Board, Bos. 
ton; and as it seems more fully to express 


his plans for the future—alas so short for - 
him—as well as the spirit which seems to 


have ever animated him, we will give it en- 


tire, believing there are’ those—perhaps 
readers of these sketches—who will love to _ 
trace these records of a missionary’s heart. © 


My Very Dear Srr:—Yours of February 
22d, was with great pleasure perused on the 
24th September last. 
you speak respecting a location elsewher?, as 
soon-as practicable, gives me no less joy, than 
the very kind manner in which you assure me 
that myself and the companion of my labors, 


are had in rememberance before the throne of 


our common Father. 


You breathe a desire that our faith may not 
fail. Surely, if there are any of Zion’s sons for 


/whom this prayer should be constantly and fer- 


vently made, it isthe Chsistian Missionary, who 
is excluded from all public means of grace, and 
unable (as he must be for a time) to labor di- 
rectly for the salvation of souls. How difficult 
to realize that the millions around us “wholly 
given toidolatry” are immortal, and hastening t 
the bar of Him who has said, “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” If Peter needed the 
pravers of our Savior, the missionary should 
never be forgotten by his saints. 


You may perhaps be surprised that I have a 


yet selected no particular place of location, 


The manner in which © 


you suggested its importance in determining 


what dialect I should apply myself. Aware 0! 


this, it was near two months after reaching Ling 


before I commenced the Chinese, giving my av 


‘tention to the Malay language, acquiring infor 


mation respecting China, ete. Jam decided, as 
I ever have been, on making every possible ex- 
ertion to enter China, but farther than this I ome 
not say. I think it quite probable I should er 


this have been in Bornes, had instructions Ie! 


me at liberty todo so. I certainly think 1t 
interesting field fora Chinese missionary, ae? 
perhaps affording fewer facilities for direct elfor 
in China{ than most other places, as the em 
grants, from that Empire, do not think o! everit 
turning. On this account it presents to me es 
claims, as their missionary must calculate 0” re 
maining. 
whether the missionary may be permitted to ™ 


side in China, though all the voyagers pe 


that if he persisted in remaining it W ould be 


a” 


sy neryment 
Perhapsit yet remains an expere’™ 
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work, 


nee spoken it. 
240 in this noble work, according to the ability 


rest 
Stvied 
led Son 


th sentiments of Christian affection [am 
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f,co of the law and at the hazard of life. Nothing 
of the kind has been yet attempted. The mis- 
Soriarx-has not gone with the simple gospel, and 
shown himself the friend of the people. Every 
effort on the coast, if my Information be correct, 
has been connected with smugyling opium, and 
‘n some. instances one hand has grasped the 
deadly sword, while the other distributed the 
bread of life. In this state of things I found it 
dificult in the extreme, on my arrival here to 
decide on the dialect I ought to study, but after 
rayerful reflection and close examination, [con- 
tinued the J..C., and for the following reasons. 


1. There appeared as great a probability of 


entering China among this people as elsewhere; 
especially as [ thought it very possible that God, 
in his goodness might raise up, by means of the 
Church here, some faithful native to aecompany 
me. Their country as well as Adinan is in 
Canton province, and in either place [ could 
scarcely hope to remain any length of time and 
not attract the notice of Government to me. 

2. There were greater facilities for studying 
this dialect than any other, as will be evident, 
by recollecting that brother D. and myself are 
necessarily in the same house, in which the 
Church meets, and where numbers daily come 
for medicine. Thus I am priviledged to mingle 
daily with the people and to enjoy the exercises 
of each succeding Sabbath, neither of which I 
could else do, | 


3. I could be more useful while here. - 


4. There is so great a similarity between the 
dialects, that comparatively I thonght it of lit- 
tle consequence to which I gave my attention, 


. I wait with some anxiety to hear from brother 


Shuck -at Macao; and should it appear at all 
practicable, I shall leave for China (elsewhere 
than M. or C.) in March or April, if any of the 
junks will carry me. This, at present, I must 
leave among the uncertaiuties of the future. 


When contemplating the greatness of my 


difficulties, but at all times endeavor to cast my- 
self and my work on the-besom of the Lord. 
my resting place. China shall vet, in its 
readth, resound with Kmanuel’s 
sd — The missionary of Jesus shall 
ines Olested, and freely publish the glad ti- 
gS Of salvation; for the mouth of Jehovah 
Through grace Iam determine: 
rue = me, and only pray for an enlight- 
oly zeal which will not suffer me to 
until I enter the dominions of the self- 
of Heaven,” or rest from my labors. 


A Servant of: the Board. 
A. REED. 


and the apparent obstacles in my way, [ 
sometimes for a moment feel overwhelmed with 


CHAPTER V. 


LIFE IN INDIA, LABOR, &C. 


In proceeding to a sketch of the ‘Mis- - 


sionary Life’ of Mrs. R. and her devoted 
companion—that life to which both had 
looked forward with so much of joyous an- 
ticipation, and upon whose labor they were 
ready to enter withso much ardor—we find 
our recourses for conveying a faithful pic- 
ture, somewhat scanty. Witha large cor- 
respondence before us, we are limited to the 
letters of Missionary brethren and sisters to 


them, theirs, with but few exceptions not 


having been placed in our hands. So we 


turntothe ‘‘econversations with the widowed 


mother,’ and the brief Journal of Mr. R., 


| while now and then we may venture to ex- 


tract passages from the correspondence 
above mentioned. From Singapore, under 


; date of April 7th, Mrs. R. writes, ‘We 


stop here by the advice of brother Jones, 
(who is now at Malacca) as well as that of 
all the missionary friends with whom we 
have conversed. Siam is an unhealthy 
country, and should we now proceed, we 


should arrive in the worst time possible. 


* * * With regard to Chinese books, 
i.e. dictionaries, etc., there are none to be 
obtained short of Lonion. I think, atter 
we begome more settled, and conclude what 


dialect we had better study, we shall get a 


teacher in order to acquire the spoken lan- 
guage.” She then proceeds to unfold her 
domestic arrangement, all of whieh might 
more or less interest, but we pass to other 
themes. In closing this letter, she says, 
«Now, my dear Mother, you see something 
of our present situatipn; as to the future all 
‘s uncertain. We are contented and happy, 
needing only more grace in our hearts and 
devotedness to our God. You will, my 
dear mother, we are assured,” pray much for 
your absent needy children. We feel that 
we are daily remembered in your family 
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circle and private devotions.’”? Mr. R.. 
April 26th, writes thus, “I am. stiil 
doubt in rezard to what is before me, and 
have. réceived no communication frem 
Brother Jones. Whether I go to Bankok, 


is quite uncertain, as [do not design to con- 


with the Siamese mission. 
May I do what will please Gol.” About 
this time he addressed a letter to Rov. L. 
Bowles, Corresponling Secretary of the 
Foreign Board, at 
from it. 


nect myself 


Boston, we extract 


Stvaapore, May 6th, 1855, 

My Very Dear Sie:—It is with unfeimed 
pleasure and gratitude to our Heavenly Father 
that [ am permitted to address you from idola- 
trous Asia. | 

The week we spent at Manimain will not soon 
We became mich attached to 
our fellow laborers of thit mission, and the 
praver meeting on fhe m: we left, 
was one of deen and melt im? interest. It was 


ont tt 
/moments, and trust the will approve the 


cotrse I have taken. 


With lively gratitude we reeord His tendo 
merey in permitting us on the 17th of Anril, to 
wait on two of the Lawn’s menin the ho! ont. 
nance of baptism. They re yuested -immerson 
aut Amherst, but it was thought advisable to 
Wait until our arrival here, and we were h: appr | 


in having the testimony of the ship’s officers to. 


| 


grantly eneouraring to our hearts to the’ 


fathor of the Burman mission, so fervently and 
commend us anl t! 
sion to his Gol aud ours. * * * 

We arrived here on_the 31st of March, and 
month, 
accom notated us all. Brother Jones th’s 
places for Molaeca and Benanzo a few days bo- 
fore we arrive], and advised us to tarry hore 
awhile, as it is now the commencement of the 
rainy season at Bankok, the 
time to arrive there. 


Opportunity of going, and probably Will not be | 


for some time to come. Sister J. 
doubtful whether brother J. will a 
ing t) Bankok at all, if we are not to be :on- 
nected with the Siamese Brother 
Shick will probably remain here, for ae present, 
as he will vou, ant afte> 


Ise 


¢ 


brother Jones returns [ think [ sh ull} pe able to! 


arriv@at a proper decision in my own case. LT Good Lord, direct us in the paths of duty. 


shall no’ remain here unleas there are strony 
reasons. of Which [ will early aequaint the 
Board, and await their decision. 
am stud yi ing mxlicine in the former part of the 


~ day, and ace ‘company the surgeon of the convict 


hospital every mor ning as he administers to a 
large number of sick and diseased individuals. 

As the Malay is the business language of all 
coasts and seaports in these rezions, and will be 
usef il wherever [shall be out of Chi: 1, [spend 
a few hours after dinner with my teacher in ac- 
quiring it. Thus, while I am unable to decile 
which of the dialects of China to study, I am 


endeavoring to make the most of ths passing 


a> China 


Meantime 


j 


| 


which | 


most unfavorable | 
Beside there his been no. 


their consistent piety. ‘The ordinance was per. 
formed, we presume, for the first time in Sing. 
pore, in the placid waters of the harbor, in the 
presence of a respectable collection of Enlist 
men, and anumber of natives. The eandi lates 
went on their wav Thouch this we 
conclude, was the first scriptural administration 
of the ordlin: anee here, the thoucht that it is not 
the last is cheering. ‘The thousands of this /- 
land are to be converted to Jehovah, and it 
will be strange if many of them do not have 
correct views on this important subiect. 

In Christian Love, vours sincerely, 


' A. REED. 


Ag rain rive PVUssrag ray 
nal: “May 9th—This morning inquired for 
a Chinese teacher, ant towards night took 


a few tracts, which were received with ap- 


‘parent joy by the Chinese, 


“18ih——Paid 89 for: Chinese tracts, 
which L have consecrated to the service ol 
the Master.” 

Medica Malay con- 
versations. In the evening took 
tracts and went to a Chinese funeral.” 

“2ith—AMrs. R. and myself are crotting 
along well in the languaye, as far as [ can 
judge. A vessel is in port, which is going 
to Siam in a few days, as we learn by 4 
It isa query 


should not now go to Siam. 


note from the Mission house. 
whether we 


It was decided in a few days that they 
should go to: Bankok; and they had 
already become much interested in the spl 
itual welfare of a young Chinaman, 4 A 
markably intelligent, weeeve young man, 
them. ‘The youth, whom they were sal 
gvuine might ome day make an ambassa 
to his porishing countryman, having be 


much attached to them had expresse' 


from his jour: 


a few. 


of 


about 20 years of age,” a sore trial awaited 
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pot leave until he had unbosomed his feel- 


ble) exclaimed he, as he sauk into a chair 


declared if he did she should die.”’ 


St 
“tuments, may others care for his soul,. and 


Which he 
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jesira to accompany them, and his father 
had consented to the same, but on the re- 
‘urn of his mother, her heart refused a sep- 
aration from her only child. Mrs. R. says, 
“Lee cane in to light the lamps. I ealicd 


him, and his heart was so fall that he could 


ings. Banya-soosah (abundance of trou- 


and covered his face with his hands. I en- 
quired the cause, and he answered as well 
ashe could through broken sighs, whi 


his tears fowed freely. He said his mother 


was not willing he should leave her, and} 


The 
affections of the youth must have been 
strongly enlisted for his near friends, for 
though they strove to console him, his erie! 
continued more than an hour. Once through 
the father’s persuasions, his mother con- 
sented to spare nin, but soon her feelings 
overcame her. Placing her hands upon her | 
heart, she exclaimed ‘*Banyah-socket, (very 
sick) and Banya-soosah.’”’ It was enough 
to make any one feel deeply to witness the 
distress of this poor woman. — 

June—‘‘Yesterday was truly a try- 
ing day. Lee is left behind and we are pur- 
suing our way to Siam. And can it be 
that all our fond hopes of his conversion 
and usefulness have been in vain? May. 
‘rod forbid, and if we'are not to be the in- 


maj the books which we have givan him be 
4st to his salvation. We are not without 


hope that he may yet come to us. We 


Lsec ive hj ; 
ed to give him one Chinese tract, every | 


Sabb: hicl 
—s Which he was faithful to read. 
Wa gay Lit 
mine gave him one entitled ‘Life of| 

“sus,” he appeared icul 
Phas p particuiarly pleased, 
said ‘Bah-goos’ (good. ) 


‘a On leaving, 
Ye him a ¢ | 


opy of the New Testament. 
to read with prayer to 
light from Heaven may 
“mine his darkened understanding.— 


This morning (as the ship did not sail be- 
fore,) a letter was handed us written by 
hint, which thongh we cannot read it at 
present, certainly afforded us pleasure. 
Uhrough the blessing of God, on our efforts 
we hope soon, not only to reat this, but to 
point many of his perishing countrymen to 
the Lamb of God.”’ 


July Ist, Mrs. R. writes: “At about 9 


be Continued. ] 


PINE-APPLE AND THE BEE, 


The pine-apples in triple row, 
Were basking hot, and all in blow; 
A bee of most discerning taste _ 
Pereeiv’d the fragrance as he pass’d, 
On eager wing the spoiler came, 
And search’d for crannies in the frame, — 
Ure’d his attempt on ev'ry side, 
To evry pane his trunk appiied ; 
But still in vain, the frame was tight, 
And only pervious to the light: - 
Thus having wasted half the day, 
Iie trimm’d his flight another way. 
Methinks, [ said, in thee I find © 
The sin and madness of mankind, 
Fo joys forbidden man aspires, — 
Consumes his soul with vain desires ; 
Folly the spring of his pursuit’ 
And disappointment all the fruit. 
Vhile Cynthio ogles, as she passes, 
- Fhe nymph between two chariot plasses, 
She is the pine-apple, and he | 
The silly unsuccessful bee. 
he maid, who views with pensive air 
The show-glass fraught with glitt ring ware, 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets, 
But sighs-at thought of emp y pockets; 
Like thine, her appetite is keen, 
But ab the cruel glass between, 
Our dear delights are often such, 
Expos’d to view but not to touch; 
The sight our toolish heart inflames, 
We long for pine-apples in frames ; 
With hopeless wish one jooks and lingers; 
One breaks the glass, and cuts his flagers; 
But they whom truth and wisdomlead, 
Can gather honey from a weed. 


oe 


ow 


or 10, (June 30th,.) our boat returned 
Mr. H., and after waiting until about 5. Pp. 
1., for high-water, we crossed the bar and 
‘auchored at Paknam.’’ 
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NO GLOOM AT HOME, 


} her household! 
+. all his trials! 
} That sweetest, best, dearest solace is his— 


NO GLOOM AT HOME. 

Above all things, there should be no 
gloom in the home. TP he shadows of dark | 
discontent and Wasting freti should 
never cross the threshold, throwing their 
large, black shapes, like fumeral palls, over 
the happy young spirits gathered there. Ii 
you will, your home shall be -heaven, and 
every inmate an angel there. If you will 
you shall sit on a throne, and be the presid- 
ing household deity, O, faithful wife ! 
What privileges, what treasures greater or 
purer than thine ? 


i nes 


And let the husband strive to forget his 
cares, as he winds along the narrow street, 
and beholds the soft light illumining his 
little parlor, spreading its precious beams 
on the red pave before it. 
rassed, perplexed, persecuted. He has 
~borne with many cruel tone, many a cold 
-word, and nerved himself up to an energy 
so desperate, that his frame and spirits 
‘are all weakened and depressed. And 
now his limbs ache with weariness; his 
temples throb with the pain-heat caused by 
too constant application. He scarcely 
| knows how to meet his wife with a pleasant 


meal, wlrich she has provided with so much 


care. 


But the door is opened—the overcoat 
- hastily thrown off. A sweet, singing voice 


and glad, that hope, like a “winged-angel, 
flies right into his bosom, and nestles avainst 
his heart. 


A home where gloom is banished, pre- 
sided over by one who has learned to rule 
O, he is thrice’ consoled for 
He cannot be unhappy. 


Mrs. W. 


‘road to D————.”’ 


He has been har- | 


smile, or sit down cheerfully to their little 


falls upon his ear, and the tones are so soft 


GOOD SECURITY. 


“Uncle Oliver,’’ said the pastor of a coun- 
try church to an elderly farmer of his flock, 
“dT wish you would carry a load of wood to 
the widow of our Christian 
brother, who lived so long just beyond the 


said the farmer, 
for my pay 


“but to whom shall I look 
said the’ pastor, 
“when youg home, the first three ‘verses 
of the 41st Psalm, and then, if you wan, 
any better security for paymet call on me.” 
It was but a few days after that the old 
gentleman niet his pastor, and said, “I like 
the security you mentioned, and have no 
fear that it will fail me the time of need; 
for my heart so felt the assurance, when 
reading it, that I could scarcely close my 
eyes that night.” 


Life is no wild and restless wandering, 
but like the shining of a star ; and even as 
the stars‘of the night that is passed, lend 
a ray to the glory of the day that is shining, 
so did God design that the milder, softer 


coarser fabric of the wear of the world. 
Influences, that, like the dew, make no loud 
music as they fall, but wake around us, even 
as the flowers, sweet thoughts of gentleness 
and love ; influences, that whether we believe 
or doubt, like spirits, ‘do walk the earth, 
both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


A SECRET SORRO W. 


A young lett thus diser ibes her feclings, 
and courts sympathy: 
My heart is sick, my heart is sad, 
But O! the cause I dare not tell; 
I am not grieved, I am not glad, 
I am not ill, I am not well, 


‘acheerful home. Do you wonder that the 
man is strengthened anew for to*morrow’s 


I’m not myself—I’m not the same ; 
I am, indeed, I know not w ‘hat ; 
‘Tm changed in all except in name— | 


O when shall I be changed in that?! 


cares? i 


| 


“I will try to do it,’ 


influence of woman should run like threads _ 
of gold, in broidered beauty, through the 


fr 
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WHY DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM. 


For the Aurora. 


) why DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM? 

When gentle ‘zephyrs fan into existence 
the early flowers of Spring, how enraptured 
are we with admiration and delight! The 
lilly scarcely lifts its modest head in won- 
jor of other Mowers around. Though their 
fragrance may surpass it, yet it dares 
not whisper one word of jealousy at the re- 
©) turn of the vernal breeze. The fragrant 
, rose, as it blushes in conscious beauty, seems 
| to say as it quivers its little leaves: ‘I am | 
pretty, yet free from all vanity.’’? The pale 
white jessamine, as it hangs in soft tender- 
ness, seems to welcome the beautiful but- 
terfly, as he flutters around it to sip the 
F) honey from its sweet cup. Clusters of 
lilach seem to nestle together in fondness, 
#| while the graceful snowball looks out from 
Fits green foliage in elegant display, seeming 
tosay to the fair youth: ‘Thou art weleome 
to gaze upon my pale face, yet do not 
snatch from my side the companion of my | 
youth.” The tiny spring beauty, while the 
sun sheds its scorching rays into its eyes, all 
sparkling with dew, and while gazing on 
the quiet stream, that glides down its slop- 
}| ‘ng banks, seems to say to the little pebbles 
} that dwell beneath, “thou shouldst be 
thankful for the clear water that waves over 
thy head, whilst I, on this sunny bank will 
‘oon wither ‘and die,’”? The china-aster 
arrayed n its purple robe, turns not aside 
i the approaching bee that flutters and 
ft 88 around it, but stands with a bold face 
a welcome to the industrious 
as the cold frost 
paid brow, with deceiving 
| Pk to part, yet when the 

frost from its brow, it 
mise 1t had made with such 


Th all th; pe 
| this varied richness, with diverse 


18 


mighty name, and 


coloring, and deligate perfume, with dis- 
tinctive forms ‘and varied characteristics, I 
am constrained to inquire, “‘Why do the 
flowers bloom?” —Is it to show forth their 
individual beauty? to-exult in an endow- 
ment which attracts so much observation? 
Does the lilly envy the rose for its rich col- 
ors? or the dahlia despise the violet that is 
so lovely? Do they bloom to vie with each 
other in demanding the homage of man- 
kind or to be elated with pride at the praises 
of the observer? Does the snow-drop envy 
the purple robe of the bold faced china-aster? 
or does the snow-ball envy the quiet stream 


which flows along the bank on which the ~ 
Does the jes- 


little Spring beauty dwells? 
samine envy the lilach, whose clusters send 


' sweet odors on the surrounding air? 


Methinks a little meek-eyed daisy might 
whisper this reply: ‘The flowers have no 
envy, pride, or selfishness. They bloom 
that you may admire the wise and wonder- 
ous powerthat forms them, ‘They bloom 
to make you happy. They bloom that in 
your evening rambles, you may admire the 
glorious works of the Creator. They bloom 
that the gentle breeze may waft in your 
face the odors which they shed around 
They bloom to make you better. As you 
behold the little beauties you can not help 
thinking of the all-wise Creator who made 
them, and feeling thankful to him that he 
has given you so many fragrant beauties to 
interest your gaze, and embellish your 
thoughts. They also bloom to make you 
try to be like them, to be gentle and uncon- 
scious of your beauty, to be ever kind and 
gracious. 

They bloom to send joy to the sorrowful 
heart ofa down cast stranger. ‘They bloom 
to show forth the skill and celebrate the 
praises of the Creator. They bloom to re- 
mind you of his goodness and love, that 


you too may celebrate with tho flowers his 
ever with joyful hearts 
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WHY DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM. 


raise your songs in prajse to him. They 
bloom also to teach you that you too must 
die like the flowers. As they bloom and 
then wither, so human life flourishes and 
then fades away. They are forever singing 
while they bloom: 


“O, what is life? Tis like a flower 
That blossoms and is gone. 

It flourishes its little hour, 

With all its beauty on. 

Death comes, and, like a wintry day, 
It cuts the lovely flower away.” 


STILL ANOTHER JUNIOR. 
BrownsvitLteE Fremate 


PLESANT WORDS. 


Do you know reader, how often a spell 
lies in a pleasant word? Have you not 
often thought of its power to soothe—to 
charm—to delight, when all things else 
fail? As you have passed on through the 
journey of life, have you not seen it smooth- 
ing many arufiled brow, and calming many 
an aching bosom? Have you not noticed 
it in the house and by the way—at the fire- 
side and in the place of business? And 
have you not felt that pleasant words are 
among the ‘charities that sweeten life?” 

Ah! yea, and their influence has come over 
your own soul. 

When you come from the Sees 
or work-shop, care-worn and weary—when 
your brow has been furrowed and your 
thoughts perplexed—when thoughts of the 
present and anxieties for the future have 
crowded every peaceful feelmg from your 

| heart, and when you almost dreaded to re- 
turn to your own fireside, lest the sight of 
the dear ones there increase your distress— 
tell us what has been the influence of pleas- 


ant words at such a time. Tell us how, 


|, that ere you opened the door the sound of 


_ glad voices reached your ear, and as you 


Jaid at rest, and cares for the present and | 


| 
‘}* for the future fled before the pleasant words | your head on the pillow of rest at nlp 


? 


| entered, how the troubles of your soul were | 


of your smiling children and the gentle 
greeting of your wife. 


Or, when the ire of your spirit * been 


roused, and indignant feelings have reigned 


supreme in your breast—when the angry 
threat was just rising to your lips, or the 
malignant wish about to burst from your 
heart—what mighty spell caused the stom 
so suddenly to subside, and spoke the turbu. 
lent wave so quietly to rest? Was it the 
whisper of a pleasant word that restored 
calmness to your tempest-tossed soul? Dil 
the soft answer turn away wrath? 


Go where you will, abide where you may, 


you feel its power. In every place we find 
some who have but to speak, and gloom, 
unbidden, unwelcome guest, departs in 


haste. and the raging waves of passion are. 


hushed by His voice, who once said— 


‘Peace be still.’ But they are few. Among 


the multitudes of earth how small the num- 
ber who habitually and from ‘principle 
speak pleasantly.. 


and I doubt not your whole soul has blessed 


them as it ought, for the words which were - 


balm to your wounded spirit. And do you 
not wish you were like them? Did you 
not feel that earth would be a paracise in 
deed if all the tones of that matchiess 1 
strument, the human voice, were in har 
mony withthe kind thoughts of athor oughly 
good heart? But while thus wished 
did you not resolve to add to their number: 
Did you determine to imitate their ex xample: 
W ould that I could persuade you that it 1s 
your duty so to do—that henceforth you 
should make it a study. You think it @ 
small matter, requiring little effort. But | 
assure you it might cost you many @ strug” 
ele ere you could learn to speak in plea: 
santness to all whom you might chance 
meet, even in one short day; and if accom 
plished, perhaps it would be a better | 


la) 
work than ever you did, and you might 
rhit 


You have met them. 
Now and then they have crossed your path, 


lay 
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PLEASANT 


WORDS. 


with feelings akin to those of spirits around 
the throne. : 
- Oh, learn ye this art yourselves, all ye 
who have felt its kindly influence from oth- 
ers. Speak pleasant words to all around 
you, and your path shall ever be lighted by 
the smiles of those who welcome your 
coming and mourn your departing foot- 
steps. 
* Mothers, speak pleasantly to the little 
® ones who cluster around you—speak ever 
q pleasantly—and be assured that answering 
tones of joy and dispositions formed to 
constant kindness shall be your reward. | 
Listen, brother friend; would you render 
life one sunny day, would you gather around 
you those who will cheer you in the darkest 
hour? , Let the law of kindness rule your 
tongue and your words be pleasant as the 
“dew of Hermon,’’ and as pleassnt as the 
“dew that descended on the mountain of 
Liou.” | 


“It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
That satisfy the heart ; 

But O, if those that cluster round 
The al ar and the hearth, 

gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth!” 


“A young man stood gazing listlezsly at 
the winlow of a pleasantly lighted room 
Oneevening, when he felt a gentle tap on 
q the shoulder; he turned, and a friend of 
| his, taking his arm, said, “Come, I’m go- 
ing in here a few moments; will you come?” 
: He hesitated; his mother rose before him 
= her dying bed, he promised her that he 


Wou! > 
 hever, never, never sitata gambling 
table, or t 


the xem 
*“lnpter still urged; the first downward 


‘ep Was taken, He entered. 


B| wA few years passedaway. Stretched on 
bed jg 


frenzi 
e 
d Itis not 


(0 follow him in the downward 


eyes and writhing limbs. 


Necessary 


look upon the wine cup, But} 


* poor bloated dying man, with| 


course of sin and misery. He had los 
nearly all, and he drank that he might still 
the accusings of conscience; he drank until 
he was struck with delirium tremens. He 


would point his attenuated finger towards | 


the door, and exclaim, ‘There they are, 
don’t you see them? O. keep them off 
keep them off. There, they have got me. 
Yes, yes, | will play one more game with 
you, for you have my soul; I know you have. 
I will win it back.” ‘Thus he would rave 


ever thinking he was playing with demons, 


that he might win bac’; his soul, which he 
said they had got, until death palsied his 


arm and chilled his blood; when the strife . 
was ended, and the gambler drunkard was || 


no more.” 


to Return A Brow.—Mr. Marsh of 
Mosul relates of an Armenian named John, 


‘uhat when living at Constantinople he was 


hired by persecuting Armenians to strike a 
watchmaker. The latter, upon receiving 
the blow, nobly. prayed, ‘‘ May God bless 
you.” This remarkable answer was effectual ; 


for, said John, in allusion to the affair, I 


could not strike again, and at night I said 
to the money, “ Instead of my eating you, 
you willeat me.” John soon gave occa- 
was the 


‘‘Behold, he prayeth.’’ ‘Thus 
power of a soft answer strikingly illustzated, 


“Tam glad I went to Sabbath-school, for 
there I learned the sweetest verse ia the Bi- 
ble,” said a poor little orphan: ‘It was 
this, ‘When , my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up 4 


‘and I know it’s true,’’ she said. 


WHERE IS GOD 
In the sun, the moon, the sky ; 
On the mountains wild and high ; 
In the thunder, in the rain; _ : 
In the rrove, the wood, the plain ; 
Jn the little birds that sing: 
God is seen in every thing. © 


sion for friends and foes to say of liam, jj 
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NURSING. 


NURSING. 


A coop nurse is better than physic. That 
nurse should be a woman ; her soft hand, 


. her soothing voice, her sympathetic nature, 


her capabilities of endurance, her alertness, 
her tidiness, and scrupulous cleanliness, 
make her incalculably better adapted for 
tending on the sick, than man possibly can 
Many a valuable life would be saved, 
if nursing could be made a “ calling ”’ for 
.vomen ; ifthey could be regularly instructed 
in the performance of duties of that: char- 
acter. If we were ill of any disease known 
to man, especially scarlet fever and small- 
pox, we would rather take our chance for 
life with a good woman-nurse than any 
apothecary shop. 

et us give an illustration which will im- 
press the truth on the mind indelibly that 
it is a greater calamity, in sickness to be 


without a good nurse, than to be without a 


doctor. That human angel, FLorence 
NIGHTINGALE, says, that during the first six 
months of the Crimean Campaign, the 
deaths among the soldiers were at the rate 
of sixty out of a hundred, per annum; du- 
ring the last six months, with the same 
physicians, the mortality among the sick 
was only two-thirds of what it was among 
the healthy s:ldieis in England—this great 
change arose from the improvements carried 
out by. the Sanitary Commissioners, in 
1e‘erence to the care of the sick and their 
surroundings. 

Sixty persons dying out of a hundred in 
a year, is worse than the great plague in 
London, worse than the terrible ravages of 
cholera. 

Ordinarily, only twenty-one persons out 
of every thousand die ina year. It may 
be instructive to know what were some of 
the circumstances, the removal of which 
makes such a remarkable change. Each 
patient had only one-fourth of the room 
necessarv ; the windows were not. hoisted | 


so as to admit fresh air; the ground aboy _ 
the buildings was always wet, for Want of | 
draining ; dead animals lay around on tho 
ground for several weeks; the floors were 
inerusted with dirt, and could not be washed — 
for the necessary scrubbing caused the ry 
ten planks to erumble ; the walls and ceil. _ 
ings were saturated with decomposing mat. 
ters ; rats and vermin swarmed everywhere, | 
and to exhibit the want of furniture, uten. | 
sils, &c., a common bottle was used as 4 
candlestick. 
Not much better, according to a corres: _ 
pondent of the Boston Medical & Surgical | 
Journal, was the condition of things in the | 
building where originated the disease which 
destroyed so many people a ycar ago—a. 
water-closet under the same roof was so full 
that the filth came up through the cracks of 
the floor. when he stepped on it ; and other — 
things to match. , 
Physic has power, sometimes almost — 
miraculous; but it is shorn of its locks, 
and is weak as an infant when it has to con- 
tend against dirt, dampness, and the want 
of fresh and pure air, nor can the best 
nurses in the world do better under the clr- 
‘cumstances. Let everything about the sick 
be perfectly dry, and scrupulously clean, 
with an orderly arrangement of everything 
about the bed and room; be quiet in move: 
ment, cheerful in countenance, prompt | 
action, with a plenty of pure air steadily 
circulating. Have a large, high room, with 
windows facing the sun for a greater part ol 
the day ; let the fire place be always ope 


remove all bottles and other “signs ° 
not evel 


physic ; allow nostanding lijuids, ‘an 
pure water ; and have no hanging a 
about. Asyou love the invalid, attend to 
these things.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


ny 
Tur fear of God makes no mando & 5 


thing mean or dishonorable, but the fear 
man leads to all sorts of weakness ® 


baseness. 
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THE EDITOR’8 PORT-FOLIO. . 


Pori-Falin. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


Amusements children will have, amuse- 


ments they ought to have, and the ingenu- 


ity of mothers and older sisters cannot be 
turned to better account than in devising 
for them such as will exert the best influ- 
ence in the formation of their characters. 
Many of the amusements which are com- 
mon among children, tend directly to de- 
velop and strengthen the very .worst pas- 
sions of their nature. Just watch that 
group of littl: boys, playing a game of 
marbles, and listen to their language. See 
their flushed and angry faces, and hear them 
accuse each other of taking undue advan- 
tage, while each one is watching an oppor- 


| tunity to cheat, that he may gain a selfish 


triumph, at the expense of the rest. In 
the ex-itement of the moment, the desire to 
win the game, is too strong to be controlled 


4 by their love of justice. ‘They do take ad-. 
; -Yantage; and when accused of it by the un- 


successtul party, they deny it. ‘Truth is 
sacrificed, A quarrel ensues. ‘Tears and 
ches, abusive language, and, perhaps, 
profanity, follow in their train. | 
ho can look upon such a scene as this, 
a me such amusements render 
nes bt And what can be expected 
boys trained in such a 
If they become business 
not hesitate to deceive or be- 
pip 1 by 80 doing, they can put a 
mes into their own pockets. If they 
attention to polities, they will be 
*,and not true patriots. They will 
4tno means which can accomplish 


their own selfish ends. If they are sent to 
Congress, they will be very likely to get 
into a fight upon the floor, and cause the 
civilized world to enquire whether Ameri- 


can republicanisin is not fast merging into 


| barbarism. 


If they enter the Church, without having 
a miracle of divine grace wrought in their 
hearts, they will become religious dema- 
gvogues, ready to sacrifice the best interests 
of Zion, if they can thereby raise a billow 
of sectarian strife, upon which they can 
r.de into consequence. They will take ad- 
vantage of the .prejudices of the ignorant, 
by hallooing hurrah for our side, while tie 
sincere enquirer after the way to Canaan, is 
left to grope in darkness, and the scoffer 


sneeringly to enquire, ‘‘Where is the spirit 
of meekness and disinterested love, of 
which Christianity boasts, and which she 
claims as her crowning ornament?” 

~ Such will, doubtless, be the future his- 
tory of the more talented and energetic in 
that group of little boys. Others may pur- 
sue a course more immediately fatal to them- 
selves, perhaps, but not more injurious to 
society. They will soon acquire a taste for 


‘the kind of excitement which gaming pro- 


duces, that will demand stronger and 


stronger stimulants to gratify it. Their 
moral perceptions are not keen enough to 
perceive much difference between a game of 
marbles, or drafts, or back-gammon, and 
a game of cards, played merely for amuse- 
ment. But the ‘mere amusement’’ prin- 
ciple does not long satisfy them. Lhe love 
of excitement gaining strength by indul- 
gence, requires small stakes, and then lar- 
ger ones, and, anon, the reckless gambler 
is formed. Drinking and gambling go 
hand in hand, and at an early age, the victim | 
of innocent (2) games, 18 launched into a 
drunkard’s eternity. 

Let any mother, whose children are in the 
habit of playing gales of this kind, watch 


them narrowly, and see if she cannot per- 


- 
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ceive that their tendency is to call into ex- | time call into exercise, the noble and gener- 
ercise the selfish passions; to sour their tem--, ous impulses of their nature. 
pers, and to weaken their regard for truth} Within the limits of our own obserya. 
and justice. -- |tion, we have found nothing more satisfac. 
How then shall children be amused?) tory, in the way of amusement for little 
This question refers principally to boys. | boys, than the care of pet animals. This 
Mothers have little difficulty, comparativel v, | appeals directly ¢o the benevolent affections, 
in finding suitable recreations for their |The consciousness that living creatures are 
daughters. A doll, and an apron full of all his own, that they depend on him for the 
,:. rags, with scissors, needle and thread, will | supply of their daily wants, and that he 
occupy a little girl for an indefinite length | alone is responsible for their comfort and 
ee of time. And while she is amused andj protection, promotes the self-respect of a 
made happy, she is exercising ingenuity | little boy, and tends to the cultivation of 
; and skill, which hereafter may turn to good | those very virtues which will hereatter 
account in clothing a family. ‘In the real | make him an attentive husband, akindanl 
affection she feels for the doll her taste hag | allectionate father, and a valuable citizen. . | 
ardorned, and which she has carefully We think parents would do well to incur 
Jaid to rest in the bed her own hands |expense, and put themselves to iconve- 
have made, is the germ of a mother’s nience, if need be, to put their little boys in 
holy love. No selfish competition is here possession of lambs, kids, squirrels, rabbits, 
brought into exercise, no envy or jealousy ponies, or whatever animals will most I- 
excited. With, occasionally, a story from | terest them. There is no end to the amuse- 
Mamma, and a romp in the yard for exer- ment little boys can find in the. care of pet 
cise, the little girl has amusement enough. animals. No temptation is here presented 
Not so with her more boisterous brother. | sacrifice truth and justice in 
(‘onscious, even from the cradle, that nature , petition. 
Al || designed him for a different sphere of ac-| Another valuable method of providing 
. tion, the doll rags have no charms for him. | #musement for boys, is to furnish them with : 
3 | Hfe. must be out, he must he. doing some- tools and materials with which they may j | 
thing, and to furnish him with something | construct such mimic imitations of the 
a. to do that will benefit, rather than injure jects around them as their fancy shall die- 
: him, isa great desideratum in his early | tate. ‘True, one little boy may wish makes 
i. training. Even if he is old enough to better ship, or a better railroad car than . 
_— study and be usefully employed, he must | brother, but if he succeeds, his feeling W! : 
still have his hours for recreation, be very different from that selfish exultation 
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; “All work and no play, ge with which he would triumph over a Val 
‘a Makes Jack a dull bey,’ quished antagonist in a game of chance. . 
‘ | How shall these hours be filled ip? This | His success is the result of skill, put forth s | 
- |, is a question of vital importance. Will a direction which may hereaiter render } 
é: not some of those experienced mothers, | beneficial to the world. a 
4 who have been successful in the training of There are many amusements of an intel: 
sons, assist us to answer it? We would lectual character, in which girls and boys | 
regard her as a real benefactor of her race, , take an equal interest, and which they 14 
e | who would suggest recreations for boys, “very properly enjoy together, such 4§ 
if - which, while fitted to satisfy their natural | “twenty questions,” ‘‘a ship’s in ae 
. craving for amusement, would at the same , “seek the word,” ‘magic music,’ > «bnigh 
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Y» valuable matter for our pages will not be 


wanting. 


thoughts,” ‘erambo. verses,’ ete. 
are highly amusing, and at the same time, 
they quicken the intellect, induce a habit of 
prompt comparison, and cultivate a ready 
use of language, while they do not stir 


ne selfish or unamiable emotion in the | , 
0 ' work. ‘l’o show that it was by design, and 


not by accident, that he called a female 
writer an author, rather than an authoress, 
he says, in parenthesis: ‘We beg to say | 
here that we disclaim authoress, teacheress, |. 
rs poctess, and all words that assign sex to 
genius, or to intellectual qualities.” We | 


veneration, is now in our hands. esac | 
suppose, for the same reasons, he would 
touch lightly the balance in which is sus-| 


disclaim the word editress; and we must 
pended a nation’s hope and the destiny of “ . | 
say that our taste agrees with that of the ||. | 


above-named editor on this point. Not od 
that we would willingly dispense, in our { 
editorial career, with any portion of that | 
forbearance, which masculine gallantry is 
ever ready to accord to the weaker sex, for 
we feel that we need it all; but we prefer the 
termination in or, merely for the sake of | 


r bd . 
The Editor of the Southern Baptist, re- 
ferring to a work written by a lady, ha’s 
occasion to speak of the author of that 


heart. 
~ We would be glad to enlist. abler pens 


than ours on this subject. As mothers, 
we all have the deepest interest in every 
affecting the characters of our 
The weal or woe of the coming 
Can we 


thing 


souls? 


How cheering to every Christian heart is 
the revival intelligence that comes to us 
from every portion of our widely extended. 
From North and South, from 
East to West come the glad tidings of mul- 


country. 


- 


titules of souls rejoicing in a new found 
hope of eternal life, and hundreds of anx- 
lous sinners enquiring what they must do 
tobe saved. All denominations seem to be 
sharing in this gracious bestowal of the 
Spirit's influences, and what heart that is 
ullve to God, can withhold its deepest grat- 
tude. Our own town has been favored 
with a participation in this glorious har- 
Vest of souls, but we hope still greater 
‘may yet be in store for us. 
long have the ways of Zion mourned, too 
long has the god of this world reigned in 
the hearts of thechildren ofmen. ‘Blessed 
is that people whose God is the Lord.’ 


| 
ef the Aurora will be glad 
| each No. will contain an orig- | 
inal article from the graceful per of 
gifted Mrs. L. Vi irginia French, Mrs. Maria | 


‘trong, and many other writers of sue | 
Prior merit have al 


“ontributions, so th 


sO promised us frequent | 
at we feel assured that 


de seems to make the distinction; 
t 


euphony. Those terminations in ess are | 
difficult to pronounce, and inharmonious to | 
the ear, and we can see no necessity for their 
ed to. 


use, in the cases referr 


The sham gentleman and lady do not 
know that politeness is the result of too things, 
good nature and good sense; and that it is 
therefore wholly distinct from any factitions 
cireumstanees of birth and education, wealth 
or tallent. Many a nobleman is less polite 
than a plowman ; many millionaire, and many 
an artist, might take lessons in politeness of a 
Ata superticial_glance, educa- 
but educa- 


laboring man. 


on only modifies our nature, and the inhe: ‘ently 
vulgar (that is, the ill-natured and stupid, ) 
when of their guard, drop the mask that a little 
schooling and worldly training put on them, and 


| displ. their true selfishne: of charrcter. 


— 


Of all speculations the holds forth, 

The best that I know for a lover of pelf, 
Is to buy a vain Miss for the price she is worth, 
Then sell her for that which she sets on her | 


self, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“What book shall we notice?” said we 
to our best earthly friznd, who was seated 
on the opposite side of our study table, 
‘four Publisher will soon call for copy to 
place under the head of Book Notices. We 
have read but one new book this month, 
and that did not awaken any enthusiasm, 


for the mental or moral characteristics of 
the writer. Our real sentiments, if ex- 
pressed, would do the author no good, and 
as his worst fault is mediocrity, we do not 
wish to do him any narm. What shall we 
do?’? we again repeated, ‘what book shall 
we notice?’”? Our best friend studied a 
moment, and then looking up, said: ‘There 
is one book to which it might be well to 
call the attention of your readers. True, it 
is not a recent publication, but it is a very 
important one, and it is possible that it 
may contain things that would be new to 
some of them.’’ Reading the title of the 
book in his expression of countenance, we 
immediately replied, ““You mean the Bi- 
ble.” | 

Then we queried with ourselves, whether 
it were possible, that among the thousands 
who read the Aurora, are included some 
who have never read the whole of God’s 
blessed word. Our friend has suggested 


such a possibility. Can it be true? 

: Should we, in these lines, address such 
a one, we would urge you to read no human 
production, till you have carefully perused 
every line contained in that Book, which, 
independent of its divine origin, contains 
more sublimity and beauty, more pure mo: - 


collected from all other books of every age | 
and every language. 


|in the reign of Charles II, with a pathos — 


strains of poetry and eloquence, than can be | 


THE CHRISLIAN REPOSITORY, —Cop. 
ducted by S. Hl. Forp. | 


very interesting and instructive character, 
It is ably edited, and has several contribu. 
tors whiose productions are of the highest | 
order. ‘The Dreamer’s Blind Daughter,” 
from the graceful pen. of the accomplished — 
wife of the editor, is a narrative of deep and | 
thrilling interest. It will be continued 
through several numbers. ‘The author de- 
tails the trials and sufferings of John Bun- | 
yan and his family, during the persecutions 


and touching simplicity which go directly to 
the heart. We have seen manly eyes — 
‘spring a leak’’ while reading that portion 
of the narrative contained in the present — 
nnmber. | 


a 


| 
THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL—Edited by 
Mrs. C. O. Iliscox, N. Y. 7 : 


This excellent work comes to us fraught 
with its usual amount of valuable instruc: — 
tion. We have beena constant reader of 
the Journal ever since its first publication, | 
we must say, that, although it contains 
in its list of former editors, the names of 
some of the brightest ornaments of our se% 
at no period of its history have we found 
its pages. more interesting and profitable 
than since it passed into the hands of 1 
present editor. Mrs. Hiscox is.doing 4 go 
work, the full extent of which will never be 
known till the secrets of all hearts shall be _ 
revealed. | 

If all mothers were conscious of their t | 
sponsibilities, and competent to mect tem i 
how soon would the waste places of Zion 
be repaired, and earth’s deserts blossom 5 | 


| ality, more important history, aad finer 


the rose. | 
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The March No. of this truly interesting 

: | periodical has just been received, and is, : 

: | as usual, filled with reading matter of g 
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